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OVER 30 YEARS OF INSURANCE SERVICE 


NEw York UNDERWRITERS SUN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF AMERICA 
INSURANCE COMPANY HOME OFFICE : : BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 The most liberal Ordinary Policies from age 10 to 
age 60. Insurance on men and women. Many 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents unique policies; liberal Annuity contracts; sub- 
standard service to our full-time agents. 


Industrial Insurance from birth to age 65. 
100 William Street New York City & 
THE ONLY NON-PARTICIPATING COMPANY IN THE HISTORY 


OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE TO PAY VOLUNTARY DIVI- 
DENDS ON NON-PARTICIPATING ORDINARY POLICIES 
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THE PHOENIX INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


oe We have good policies. 
CASH CAPITAL - - -  $6,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


esd 1141111 


Kansas is a great State. 


d with Agents. ceeeceeess $4,997,543 .59 
Cash on Hand, in Banks, and wi gen So 788" ee. 


Stocks and Bonds 

Real Retates oy Weneed good producers, and 
Loans on Collateral ’ ° 2 ° ° ry ° 
Accumulated Interest and Rents and other Claims......... will be liberal in Commissions 


Reinsurance due on Paid Losses 73, "662.35 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS $36,965,660,71 an d renewals. 
LIABILITIES 


Cash Capital 
Reserve for Outstanding Losses 


Reserve for Re-Insurance ,680, 3 : 
Reserve for Continge1:cies and all other Liabilities. . maa 

NET SURPLUS Write the 
pe po 71 


Surplus to Policy-Holders, $21,467,655.66 American Home Life 


Total Losses Paid since Organization of Company. I nsurance € ompan 
$135,509,606.78 ~— 
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Don’t Overlook 
Your Opportunity 


To obtain a connection with this substantial 
and experienced casualty company 


AUTOMOBILE 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 


FIRE AND THEFT 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


PLATE GLASS 
GENERAL LIABILITY 


International 
INDEMNITY COMPANY. 


347 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 











THE ART OF SELLING 


A Practical Hand Book for the Use of Insurance | ; 


and Other Salesmen 
By JOHN S. TUNMORE 


The author is an expert and successful general 
agent for one of the most conservative and best 
life insurance companies and in this work pre- 
sents many 


Actual Experiences in Selling Life Insurance 


He, With characteristic originality of style, explains the 
REASONS FOR AND PSYCHOLOGY OF VA- 
RIOUS METHODS OF APPROACH, CLOSING, 


and General Arguments for solicitation 
A Valuable Work for the Beginner or the Veteran 


Price, (in green silk cloth binding,) $1.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


135 William Street 
New York 


Chicago Office 


Insurance Exchange 














TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
and the 
CONFIDENCE of 


POLICYHOLDERS 











OUR AGENTS 
THEIR OWN FUTURE IS SECURE 





Write for 
“FOURTEEN POINTS” 
A. M. HOPKINS, Mgr. of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
111-No. Broad Street Philadelphia, Penna. 











FIFTEEN MILES AN HOUR 
—the Fastest Thing in the World: 


A steam engine once tore down a track 
at the unheard of and breakneck pace of 
fifteen miles an hour! 


There were those in that day who be- 
lieved nothing could ever be made to at- 
tain a greater speed! And once there 
were life insurance men who thought a 
$5,000 policy was about the limit! 


Are you in step with the rapid strides 
now being made in life insurance? Every 
International Life man is. 


“A Company Willing to Pay the Price 
Required to Give Service” 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. K. Whitfield, President David W. Hill, Vice-Pres. 
W. F. Grantges, Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. of Agents 
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THE SPECTATOR 


TRI-STATE CONGRESS 


Philadelphia Had Largest Life Un- 
derwriters’ Meeting Ever Held 


NEARLY 2300 ATTENDANCE 


Program Is Distinguished by Value of 
Talks to Men in Field 
[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 26.—With an 
attendance of about 2300, of which nearly 
2000 were paid registrations, the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Congress participated in by Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware was held 
here yesterday at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford. 
It was the largest gathering of life under- 
writers that has ever been brought together 
under one roof in this country and the per- 
fection of arrangements, the array of speaking 
talent and the assistance given to the men in 
the field were worthy of the occasion. 

With an invocation by Rev. J. L. N. Wolfe, 
national chaplain of the American Legion, and 
a greeting by A. E. Wollersheim, of the Penn 
Mutual Life, the convention came to order in 
the main ballroom of the hotel under the gavel 
of W. C. Murray, of Harrisburg, as chairman 
of the morning session with L. E. Rothensies, 
Wilmington, and J. G. Siedenglanz, Trenton, 
as vice-chairmen. Speakers and their topics 
at the morning session were James A. Graffin, 
educational director of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, on “Why I Remain in the Life Insurance 
Business and What Are Its Opportunities”; R. 
K. Rice, with the Equitable of Iowa at Har- 
tisburg, on “The Approach”; Ralph G. Engels- 
man, assistant director of the life insurance 
course at New York University, on “Answer- 
ing Objections’ Clancy Connell, with the 
Provident Mutual at New York, on “The 
Close”; Tressler W. Callihan, educational di- 
rector of the John Hancock Mutual, on “The 
Salesman and His Job”; and Charles G. Lang- 
muir, third vice-president of the New York 
Life, on “How to Get Out of a Slump.” 

The afternoon session was presided over by 
A. B. Kelley of Philadelphia as chairman, and 
J. W. Eckenrode of Lancaster and E. Pearson 
of Camden as vice-chairmen. A _ divertisse- 
ment in the form of a Toreador act, intended 
to show that “there is no bull in this business,” 
featured the opening of proceedings. Philler 
Lee and J. H. Reese were the bull, and George 
S. Lockwood was the Toreador who killed it. 
Another “stunt” of the afternoon was a com- 
petition in selling talks in which cash prizes 
were awarded in the order named to Philip 
Bagden, of the Guardian Life; Miss M. F. 
Capter, of the Mutual Life of New York, and 
A. J. McQuilkin, of the Fidelity Mutual Life. 


(Concluded on page 7) 


AIM AT STOCK FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Several Bills in Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture Against Interests of Com- 
panies 


RATE ANALYSIS ASKED ON EVERY 
POLICY 


One Bill Would Prevent Company from 
Paying More Than One Rate of 
Agency Commission in State 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 27.—More in- 
imical insurance legislation has been proposed 
in Pennsylvania during the present session of 
the State lawmakers than at any other session 
in the memory of insurance men. At the close 
of the time for presenting new bills last week, 
just 43 bills had been introduced into both the 
Senate and House of Representatives, affecting 
every branch of insurance. 

Stock fire companies and rating bureaus have 
been the target for the more radical proposals, 
designed to eliminate the functions of rating 
bureaus and probably drive most of the com- 
panies out of the territory. 

Senator Samuel W. Salus of Philadelphia is 
the sponsor for two Senate Bills aimed at the 
rating bureaus and fire insurance companies. 
But Representative Huber, of Scranton, an in- 
surance man by training and business, is the 
backer of a similar bill in the House, surpris- 
ing the insurance fraternity by joining the op- 
posing ranks with Senator Salus, whose affilia- 
tion with the mutual fire companies is fairly 
well established. 

In Senator Salus’ first Bill (No. 312), he 
would require all rating bureaus to admit to 
membership any authorized insurer who shall 
apply, and who agrees to abide by rules and 
regulations. But—and here is the weakness— 
“all rules and regulations adopted by any bureau 
shall be reasonable and no rule shall be adopted 
which will unreasonably hamper any insurer 
which is a member of or desires to become a 
member of such rating bureau.” 

Power is given the Insurance Commissioner 
to approve or disapprove rules, regulations and 
membership, with final appeal for redress vested 
in the county courts. 

Senator Salus’ second fling at the stock com- 
panies is in Bill Number 857, which would 
enforce a public rating record system, includ- 
ing a complete analysis of each individual rate 
endorsed on the policy furnished the insured. 
“Every fire insurance company or other insurer 
shall upon the issuance of a policy furnish the 
holder thereof a written or printed analysis of 
the rate or premium charged, showing the items 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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PUBLIC LIABILITY RATES 


Revised Schedule on Apartments, 
Tenements, Rooming Houses, 
Residences and Two-Family 
Dwellings 


CHANGES EFFECTIVE MARCH 28 


Altered Conditions Apply Only to Greater 
New York—Minimum Annual Pre- 
mium Remains at $15 
A revised schedule of rates for public liability 
insurance affecting apartments, tenements, 
boarding or rooming houses, private residences 
and two-family dwellings in Greater New York, 
was announced Monday by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 
The revised rates are effective for all new and 
renewal policies written on and after March 28, 

1927. 

Because of the size and character of the pop- 
ulation and the large number of apartment 
houses in Greater New York, the public liability 
situation in that city requires special treatment. 
It is necessary to have not only several classi- 
fications for the different classes of houses with 
rates varying according to the hazard, but also 
variations in rate according to the location of 
individual risks. The rate therefore depends 
upon the kind of building and also upon its lo- 
cation. 

There are four classifications of apartment 
and tenement risks in Greater New York. 
Each of these classifications has a rate for each 
of the territorial divisions into which Greater 
New York has been divided for this purpose. 

Each rate territory is sub-divided into a num- 
ber of experience districts. These are used for 
statistical purposes only and permit the compa- 
nies to keep a close check on the experience and 
other developments of the business within com- 
paratively small areas. As a result of district 
changes, the boundaries of the rate territories 
have been readjusted. The number of rate ter- 
ritories has been increased in both Manhattan 
and Brooklyn from 4 to 5. Six additional ex- 
perience districts have been created in the 
Boroughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Brooklyn. 
The number of rate territories and experience 
districts in Queens and Richmond remain the 
same as heretofore. 

Public liability insurance on apartments, tene- 
ments, boarding or rooming houses is written 
on the basis of a charge for each 100 square 
feet of the floor area of the risk and an addi- 
tional charge for each lineal foot of street 
frontage. The new rates are based on a very 
large volume of classified experience for the 
three latest policy years. The total exposures 
represented by this experience are 1,101,026,564 
square feet of area and 5,477,038 feet of street 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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HE other evening I went to a fire insur- 

ance dinner at which there were three 
speakers, none of them connected with the 
business of insurance. One of them had been 
to a life insurance dinner but a week or so 
before and spoke about it and the people there 
as if everyone knew all about it. Another 
speaker talked almost entirely about burglary 
insurance. A third was quite as evidently un- 
aware that the audience was not as familiar 
with life and casualty insurance as with fire. 
The conclusion evident was that the public is 
not generally aware of the distinction which 
practice and statutory laws have drawn between 
these classes of insurance. I pursued the sub- 
ject a bit further by drawing out personal 
friends. One chap assured me that the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company carried his 
automobile insurance. Another, while on the 
subject, wanted to know the standing of the 
General Insurance Company, of Hartford. 
They had, so he said, just opened a big new 
building there. Of course the company in ques- 
tion turned out to be the Connecticut General 
Life. 

x * x 

IVE mural paintings just installed in the en- 

trance lobby of the Northwestern National 
Life building in Minneapolis attracted such at- 
tention that at the opening view March 19 a 
group of Minneapolis business men, leading pa- 
trons of the arts in Minneapolis, invited leaders 
in many lines of business, men known to be 
interested in such matters, to attend a luncheon 
to honor the artist, H. W. Rubins. 

The theme of the paintings is historical, trac- 
ing the developmertt of civilization along the 
upper Mississippi. The first panel shows Father 
Hennepin parleying with the Indians, his expe- 
dition being the first entry of the white man 
into the Northwest. The fifth panel shows the 
development of the modern milling district on 
the Mississippi, the last figure in the group 
being Dr. W. W. Folwell, first president of 
the, University of Minnesota, and now, at the 
age of 94, still vigorous and busy at work on 
a history of the State. 

Dr. Folwell was one of the speakers at the 
luncheon, and another outstanding man on the 
program was Dr. James K. Hosmer, who is 
93 years of age. The Minneapolis Tribune 
noted the fact of the age of these two gentle- 
men and also that T. B. Walker, one of the 
wealthiest men in the United States and donor 
to the city of Minneapolis of a large art 
museum, and B. F. Nelson, aged 85 and 84 re- 
spectively, brought the total of four at the 
speakers’ table to 356 years of age. 

Other speakers were the artist himself, H. 
W. Rubins, and Edwin H. Hewitt, the architect, 
who had a major part in designing the North- 
western National Life building, and who col- 
laborated with Mr. Rubins in planning the 
mural panels, and O. J. Arnold, president of 
Northwestern National Life. 





UE to the “exigencies of the situation,” 

I stepped out of my proper path of cas- 
ualty and suretyship last Friday night and at- 
tended the banquet of the Tri-State Life In- 
surance Congress in the Hotel Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia. Never have I been so glad 
of a deviation from established routine, for it 
gave me my first opportunity to hear and meet 
Captain Irving O’Hay, citizen of Ireland and 
the world, self-styled mountebank, gun-runner 
extraordinary, actor, soldier of fortune, friend 
of kings, paupers and presidents, and gentleman 
by the grace of God. 

A day of business was being brought to its 
close as the veteran was finally introduced to an 
audience of about 2000; and then, when Cap- 
tain O’Hay rose to his feet, Romance, booted 
and spurred, swept into the room on galloping 
words and for the next hour and forty-five 
minutes the listeners lived a life that walked 
hand in hand with death and comrades in 
scenes where history was making. Ghosts of 
men stepped from their graves and great fig- 
ures of the present foregathered with them to 
re-enact their parts. 

Jack London, Lee Christmas, Jerry Lynch, 
Richard Harding Davis, beloved Roosevelt, 
fighting King Peter of Serbia, Obregon of 
Mexico, O. Henry of immortality, Hell-Gate 
Johnnie ©’Brien, Knock-’em-Dead Morrisey, 
and gallant Johnny Poe fought and swore, 
loved and lingered, breathed and went to their 
rewards. Of the giant-hearted group that 
sailed the “Mary McClellan” and so gave birth 
to “The Sea Wolf’; battled fate and gave O. 
Henry material for “The Two Renegades”; 
rode with the Rough Riders; and furnished the 
stuff of which Davis wove “Soldiers of For- 
tune,” there remain only Irving O’Hay and his 
pal Ernie Carr. “Ernie,” as the captain calls 
him, is late in the seventies now, and O’Hay 
himself is fifty-six. The former is oldened 
by his hardships and by advanced age, but 
O’Hay, much-searred and more-decorated, is 
yet a dominant, active man. 

The talk surveyed the Gold Rush to Alaska, 
the early days of the Barbary Coast, the streets 
of Chicago and the barrooms of a forgotten 
New York. It told of wars and again wars, 
with devil-may-care soldiers of fortune ekeing 
out a precarious existence between times. It 
pictured revolutions in Honduras, Mexico, Cuba 
and Nicaragua, and carried the hearers through 
the Spanish-American, Boer, Balkan, and 
World Wars. A general often in the past, a 
sergeant when cast for the role, a private when 
necessary, O’Hay came out of the World War 
a twice-more-wounded captain in the United 
States army, joining the 16th Infantry after 
having first served Great Britain with the P. P. 
C. L. IL, reverently known as the “Princess 
Pat's.” He was with that glorious regiment 
when it landed in France with 37 officers and 
1258 other ranks, and he was still with it when 
it returned with 1 officer and 19 men. 
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“SMOKE” 








¢¢ PF we could see ourselves as others see 
us, we’d soon find someone we thought 
looked worse and be happy again,” says the 
Ohio State Journal. * * * And if yoy 
could see the other fellow’s fire, says I, you'd 
see one that didn’t look nearly as bad as yours, 
er eae: 
ERE’S a good story in Fire Engineering 
for last week—well, “we” think it is, any- 
way: “One of the first duties of the new fire 
department officer in an outlying company was 
to make a report of an accident that befell 
Fireman Murphy. He was puzzled about how 
to make out the report, so he wrote to the 
chief of the department as follows: ‘I am 
sending in the accident report on _ fireman 
Murphy’s foot when he got struck on the roof 
with an axe while opening up the roof for 
ventilating. Now under ‘remarks’ whose re- 
marks do you want—mine, or do you want 
Murphy’s?’” 

With the present freedom of the press (and 
stage), I think Murphy’s would probably be 
much more up-to-date. 

* ok Ox 
READ where the Hollidaysburg, Penna, 
fire rates have been increased by the Un- 
derwriters Association of the Middle Depart- 
ment. A town with that name can’t expect 
“anything but”! 
* ok 
HERE has recently been published a novel 
centering around insurance—and the name 
of the insurance company is the “Indescribable.” 
Only an author’s imagination—even when “the 
truth is stranger than fiction’? 


a Oe 
CAPTION in a certain trade journal 
read: “Firemen Attracted by Bright 


Lights.” At least, they—the firemen—have 
a good alibi, as the only thing that most of us 
can say is, “The trains were late.” 
ee a 

N Altoona, Penna., the amount of the State 

tax paid by foreign companies doing busi- 
ness in that city during 1926 was $7,192.35. 

xk ok x 
wit Patrick Joseph McCain (dot Irish- 
man!) send me his telephone number? 

I’ve got an awful hunch he is a graduate of 
New York University! At any rate, my 
friends, he caught this column last week by 
the collar and shook it so hard that the lino- 
typer (who caused my college education to be 
belittled to the extent of spelling dormir incor- 
rectly as dormire) even called up to learn if the 
writer of this column had felt a tremor—an 
earth tremor, of course! I had very painfully 
explained that dormant (and took a chance at 
that—being toity-tree and so far from Cornell), 
the name of a sleepy town in Pennsylvania, was 
—and still is—the present participle of dormir, 
the French—and, aha, Pat, the Spanish, too, 
for the verb to sleep.! (Who went to college 
now?) 
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A RARE ABUSE 
T is manifestly unfair to argue induc- 
tively that because of the malefac- 
tions of an individual, the system to 
which that individual belongs or to which 
he is a subscriber is, in itself, bad. No 
business organization, religious sect or 
humanitarian institution can be con- 
demned because of the adverse acts of a 
few members. Neither can life insurance 
in general be criticized because a very few 
policyholders may have occasionally per- 
verted its high purpose, or been blinded 
by the glint of gold so that they lost sight 
of its great benefits and sought to utilize 
its savings for selfish ends. The fault, 
where fault is apparent, lies with the ex- 
ceptional individual, not with the system. 
Recently, the nation was shocked by 
the discovery of a murder for which a 
married man and a woman alleged to be 
his leman have been indicted, charged 
with the crime. It is claimed that the 
man and woman planned the death of the 
latter’s husband in order that they might 
carry out their illicit relations unham- 
pered, and she might become wealthy 
through the proceeds of life insurance 
which was in force on the life of the de- 
ceased. It is even suggested that the life 
insurance money involved furnished’ the 
primary motive for the deed. Insurance 
which would aggregate $104,000 in the 
event of death by “external, violent and 
accidental means” is said to have been 
outstanding. 
It is a fortunate thing to be able to state 
on behalf of life insurance that, in so far 





as it may be alleged to have affected the 
plans of this couple, the whole thing is a 
case of the individual and not the system 
being to blame. Life insurance as a mo- 
tive for crime is the rarest exception. 
Millions of women rightly deem it a privi- 
lege to have the earning power of the 
breadwinner protected by policies for ade- 
quate amounts. They see in life insur- 
ance the assured future of themselves 
and their children, they appreciate its 
sanctity, and they are justly proud of the 
foresight of their husbands in thus pro- 
viding for the welfare of home and 
nation. 

Even in this cited case, if the woman 
involved is found guilty, her unfortunate 
child will be materially benefited by the 
beneficence of life insurance. 





PATERNALISM 

HE State Auditor for Kentucky, 
whose task includes jurisdiction 

over rate increases in fire insurance, has 
succeeded in keeping a proposed rate raise 
in that State in litigation for nearly a 
year, and apparently will succeed in doing 
so for some time to come. He is said to 
be patting himself upon the back because 
he has saved the policyholders of Ken- 
tucky one million dollars thereby. Re- 
cently the courts ordered the new sched- 
ule approved, so that from now on until 
the appeal is decided, the difference in 
premiums will be impounded or otherwise 
credited so that no further “saving’’ will 
be possible unless the States wins its ap- 
peal, in which case the impounded monies 
must be returned to the policyholders. 
When it came to a question of fact there 
was found to be an actual and easily 
demonstrable underwriting loss in Ken- 
tucky, which the court quickly recog- 
nized, and which the auditor himself 
undoubtedly recognizes privately, al- 
though he refuses to do so publicly. Such 
are the exigencies of American politics 
that a State officer can hardly be expected 
to approve a rate raise unless he is un- 
usually strongly entrenched and does not 
actually need every possible vote that he 
can muster. The companies and the 
State must therefore be submitted to ex- 
pensive litigation in order to save the 
political face of a public servant. Mean- 
time he “saves” his citizens a million dol- 
lars, but at what cost? The losses con- 
tinue and must be paid, and added thereto 
is the cost of the litigation, so that in- 


5 


stead of saving in any true economic sense 
he is actually throwing away money in 
order to effect a temporary saving to a 
particular group of citizens. It may be 
that from the standpoint of protecting a 
local constituency from immediate pro- 
mulgation of the rate raise he has done a 
good job. From a broader standpoint, 
however, he has practically forced the 
courts to decide a question which it is his 
real duty to decide himself, at great ex- 
pense to all concerned. It is not unreas- 
onable to assume that if he had weighed 
the questions involved carefully he would 
have granted the raise, since the loss rec- 
ord in Kentucky clearly demonstrates the 
need, in fact, much more clearly than in 
most cases where there is need but it is 
not as easily proven. The tremendous 
danger lying in paternalism of the State 
comes out of the fact that officials, elec- 
tive or appointive, are of necessity preju- 
diced in matters of this kind, since a de- 
_cision in favor of “big business,” whether 
proper or no, is likely to mean political 
disaster for them. The trouble lies not 
so much in the officials themselves as in 
the very existence of paternalism at all. 
Affairs have come to a pass where the fire 
insurance companies prepare in advance 
to take a proposed rate to court. And 
State officials pat themselves on the back 
for making such a thing necessary. 





RATE investigation in Virginia is 
being conducted along lines which 

are described as “farcial.””’ The investi- 
gating committee is authorized by the 
Legislature, and has at its head one of the 
most prominent educators in the States— 
the president of the College of William 
and Mary. Originally appointed to de- 
termine whether or not discrimination 
was being practiced in the State, the com- 
mittee is apparently taking upon itself the 
duty of determining whether the present 
rates and the methods of obtaining them 
are justified. In connection therewith 
the chairman has before him the argu- 
ments used by the Missouri Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in attempting to 


_force a rate reduction in that State, and 


has publicly avowed that he believes the 
written basis a sound one for determining 
underwriting profit. Furthermore, he at- 
tempted, in the first testimony taken, to 
bring out the possibility of participating 
fire insurance, thus evidencing a preju- 
dice in favor of mutual insurance. 
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A. R. COLVIN APPOINTED 
Becomes Superintendent of Agents of 
Illinois Bankers Life 
Appointment of A. R. Colvin, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, as superintendent of agents has been an- 
nounced by the Illinois Bankers Life Associa- 
tion, of Monmouth, IIl., in connection with 
plans of the management for an aggressive 
campaign for new business. Mr. Colvin has 
been engaged for eight years in field and 
agency work with various companies, and holds 
a record of $3,500,000 personal production in less 
than two years, with one of these recent con- 
nections. For several years he has been also 
a silent partner and vice-president of the J. C. 
Ferguson Realty Company of Des Moines, 
one of the largest home-building corporations 
in Iowa. He has already taken up his new 
duties, and in company with W. H. Woods, 
president of the Illinois Bankers Life, and H. 
G. Sellman, actuary, is holding a series of re- 

gional conferences with the field force. 

Following the annual meeting on March 8, 
in which retiring directors were re-elected and 
the management overwhelmingly endorsed, 
leading State and district agents pledged in- 
creased production for the year, and this is be- 
ing fulfilled in a gain of 40 per cent in writ- 
ings for the first quarter of 1927, compared 
with a year ago. 

The directors organized for the year by 
electing W. H. Woods, president; Dr. J. R. 
Ebersole, vice-president; F. M. Hallam, treas- 
urer; R. M. Work, secretary, and A. T. 
Sawyer, assistant secretary. 

This association on February 1 began the is- 
sue of a full set of new policies on an in- 
dividual reserve basis, with rates based on the 
full American Men’s Table and interest at 4% 
per cent. These policies carry non-forfeiture 
values in the form of paid-up and extended in- 
surance, and age 70 cash surrender values, not 
heretofore available to policyholders. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT BANQUET 
Veterans’ Club Hold Fifth Annual Dinner 
in Officers Dining Room at Home 
Office 
The Veterans’ Club of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., 
held its fifth annual dinner in the officers’ dining 
room at the home office building on the evening 
of March 24. Of the one hundred and eight 
men who have served twenty years or more 
in the company’s employ, ninety-nine answered 
the call to arms issued by Clifford E. Addis, 
president of the Veterans’ Club and toastmaster 

of the evening. 

Hon. A. Harry Moore, Governor of the State 
of New Jersey, headed the list of speakers, 
which included John R. Hardin, president of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, E. E. Rhodes, vice- 
president of the Mutual Benefit Life, and Rev. 
Lester H. Clee, who made the invocation. 

Twenty-year service pins were presented, 
by Mr. Hardin, to the following employees of 
the company: Howard W. Hall, accounts; 


Joseph Walden, accounts; Ira W. Shattuck, 
agency; Archibald W. Carswell, correspond- 
ence; Frank P..Hess, correspondence; Herbert 
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J. Bird, filing; Harry A. Hewitt, Math V. & 
D.; William A. Curtain, new business; Henry 
A. Wefferling, new business; Henry S. Herb, 
renewal; Howard E. Wharton, renewal; Harry 
Ashmore, building, and Peter Sorenson, build- 


ing. 


Ives & Myrick Arrange Lectures by S. S. 
Huebner 
Ives & Myrick, managers in New York for 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, are an- 
nouncing a series of four lectures by Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, of the Wharton School of Finance. 
The lectures will be given on the seventh floor 
of 19 John street, on the following dates: 
April 7, 21, 28 and May 12. 


—=—== 


Hearing on Central Life Stay Order to Be 
Held May 6 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 25.—Hearing op 
the stay order asked by H. M. Havner to 
prevent discharge of employees of the Centra! 
Life Assurance Society until control of the 
company has been determined, will be held be. 
fore the Sate supreme court, May 6, Chief 
Justice Stevens announces. 

This hearing will decide whether the Denny. 
Havner faction can compel O. E. Miller and 
Fred P. Carr, who are at the head of the or. 
ganization pending the disposition of the case 
appealed to the supreme court, to hold the or. 
ganization intact and policies in status quo, 

The date decided upon is the quickest time 
that could have been set for the hearing, 
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MUSTERING THE 
HOME GUARDS 








One of the great services life insurance has performed 
for the American people has been the conservation of 
the home and a consequent preservation of the family 
circle. 


Through the Mortgage Redemption Policy, 
this phase of family indebtedness has 
been cleared up speedily, making un- 
necessary the dread foreclosure which 
otherwise might have followed the loss 
of a husband and father. 


who is still paying for the 


dwelling that shelters his loved ones will 
flout the wisdom of protecting their 
equity in the property so that they need 
not be scattered in the event of emergency. 


Through its Ordinary Agencies, located in all 
larger cities, The Prudential offers Splendid 
service to all Brokers and Special Agents who 
seek to Place this type of coverage. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America | 


EDWARD D. DuFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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BOSTON SALES CONGRESS 


Over 1000 Attend Seventh Annual 
Affair 








MOST SUCCESSFUL EVER 





James Elliot Hall Explains Value of Defi- 
nite Sales Talk—Inspirational Speaker 
Gets Big Hand 


[By a STAFF CorRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., March 25.—With well over 
1000 life insurance agents in attendance, the 
seventh annual sales congress of the New Eng- 
land Life Underwriters was held here to-day. 
It was conducted under the auspices of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association and was 
the most successful ever held. Participating in 
the congress were the following associations: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Fall River, 
New Bedford, Springfield, Worcester, Provi- 
dence, Lowell, Manchester, Concord, Nashua. 

President Stanford Wright, of the Boston 
Association, presided at the morning session at 
which Lieutenant-Governor Frank G. Allen, 
of Massachusetts, was the first speaker, giving 
the audience an enthusiastic welcome and offer- 
ing a word of praise for the life insurance busi- 
ness. An inspirational address by the Reverend 
Frederic Olsen followed. His topic was “Ships 
of Gold” and he drew a fine analogy between 
the old fashioned expression, “When my ship 
comes in” and the actuality of a matured life 
insurance policy. He suggested as an insignia 
for life insurance a circular blue field sur- 
mounted by a galleon in gold and surrounded 
by the words “Every policy is a ship of gold.” 
Mr. Olsen was heavily applauded at the con- 
clusion of his remarks. 

Winthrop Judkins, agent of the State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, and J. Elliot Hall, gen- 
eral agent in New York for the Penn Mutual 
Life, of Philadelphia, were the more practical 
speakers of the morning session. Mr. Judkins 
has won a good deal of fame by his ability 
as a cold canvass man in the country districts, 
he having maintained a consistently high rec- 
ord by use of a bicycle for many years. Mr. 
Judkins’ formula for success is hard work, he 
makes his interviews short and is not discour- 
aged by a lack of success because he has his 
record analyzed and has found that he averages 
a sale in every seven calls. His first year of 
work brought a sale every thirteen cails but he 
has constantly increased his efficiency. 

Mr. Hall chose for his subject, “The Value 
of a Definite Plan.” By actual illustration, 
using an agent from the audience as a prospect, 
he outlined a formula of questions by which the 
Prospect admitted his ability to buy insurance 
and his belief that the proposition offered was 

a good one. This was done before life insur- 
ance was actually mentioned, by use of a num- 
ber of clever and carefully devised questions. 


Mr. Hall, in his approach, won attention by 
walking up to the prospect, stating his name, 
and asking the question, “Have you ever seen 
me béfore?” He then proceeds to find out if 
the prospect is able to buy insurance, since if 
he is not, there is no use of wasting further 
time on him. Mr. Hall is strong in the beliet 
that life insurance is one of the best possible 
investments and does not hesitate to point this 
out to his prospect, comparing it favorably to 
the best bonds on the market. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

The afternoon session was characterized by 
a selling demonstration put on by Charles C. 
Gilman, former president of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, and Earl G. Manning, well-known ex- 
pert of the John Hancock Mutual Life. Suc- 
ceeding them was Harry H. Kay, Boston man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Life, whose address 
on “Progress and Development of Industrial 
Insurance,’ was well received. 

Other speakers at the afternoon session, 
which was presided over by George Adsit, of 
the educational department of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, and Ignatius McNulty, of 
the American Woolen Company. The former 
spoke to the topic “The Underwriter and His 
Job.” Mr. McNulty discoursed upon the social 
value of life insurance from the viewpoint of 
a layman. 

A feature of the day was a luncheon held at 
the Boston City Club. Many prominent execu- 
tives of life insurance company were present as 
guests. Short talks were made by Wesley E. 
Monk, Insurance Commissioner of Massachu- 
setts, and Daniel T. Appel, president of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Boston. 


Tri-State Congress 
(Concluded from page 3) 

Topics of the afternoon, with the names of 
those to whom they had been delegated, were 
as follows: “Business Insurance,” A. B. Chey- 
ney, Continental American; Dr. Calvin O. 
Althouse, head of the School of Commerce, 
Central High School, Philadelphia; “Program- 
ming,” “James Elton Bragg, general agent for 
the Union Central Life; “Life Insurance 
Trusts,” George E. Lloyd, Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and “Highlights of the 
Congress,” William C. Carroll, of the Travel- 
ers at Philadelphia. 

Incidentally, Mr. Carroll, on March 24, 
turned in 42 applications, check with each, for 
a total of $432,500 of life insurance. This is 
a record of its kind as well as for average size 
of application. 

Detailed descriptions of the business sessions 
will be found on other columns of this issue of 
Tue Spectator and in the Educational Section 
of these columns. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Tri-State Life Insurance Congress 
Hears James Elton Bragg 








SALES CONTEST A FEATURE 





Prospect’s Reactions Described by Dr. 
Calvin 0. Althouse—W. C. Carroll 
Wrote 42 Applications for 
$432,500 


[By a STAFF CoRRESPONDENT ] 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 26.—The 


afternoon session of the Tri-State Life Insur- 
ance Sales Congress held at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel here yesterday came to order with 
A. B. Kelley of Philadelphia in the chair and 
with J. W. Eckenrode, of Lancaster, and E. 
Pearson, of Camden, as vice-chairmen. 

Two of the slated speakers were unable to 
attend, these being Fred H. Nymeyer, of New 
York, and William B. Bullock, of Philadelphia, 
and their places were taken respectively by Dr. 
Calvin O. Althouse, head of the school of 
commerce, Central High School in Philadelphia, 
and George E. Lloyd, trust officer of the Co- 
lonial Trust Company in the Quaker City. 

James Elton Bragg, general agent at Phila- 
delpiha for the Union Central Life, made an 
address on “Programming” which forcibly 
brought out the necessity of sacrificing every- 
thing to the welfare of wives and children by 
means of life insurance. He cited an instance 
of a family which had bought a car and had 
saved $50 per month in a building and loan asso- 
ciation for three years when the father died 
leaving but $3000 of life insurance. The cost 
of the car in the three years was $1835.91, or 
$1 per month, and this would have paid for 
$31,207 in life insurance in 3 net annual pre- 
miums. The $50 a month in the building and 
loan, if put in life insurance, would have re- 
turned 146 times as much to the wife in a 2-year 
period. All sales pressure to-day is in the 
direction of showing men how to spend money 
and it has brought about an era of extravagant 
tastes which demands life insurance protection 
in order that the future may be made safe for 
dependents. Mr. Bragg developed his point in 
a novel way, inasmuch as he handled the sub- 
ject in the fashion of a motion picture scenario 
with special captions and speeches, asking his 
audience to imagine a screen before them. 

Dr. Calvin O. Althouse, in describing the 
prospect’s reaction to life insurance sales effort, 
put himself in the prospect’s place and, study- 
ifig arguments from that angle, advised agents 
not to use sympathy and friendship as grounds 
for the sale; said business is largely built on 
repeat calls; told them not to be apologetic, 
respect the prospect’s intelligence, have regard 
for the man’s time and not cater too epenly 
to his vanity. 

George E. Lloyd, trust officer of the Colonial 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, described “Life 
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DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
A Mutual Organization—Founded in 1845 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


President 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York 








Eighty-second Annual Statement 


To the Policy-holders: 


You, the members of the New York Life Insurance Company, owned 2,220,784 policies at the close of business on 


December 31, 1926. 


You are a vast community of people representing every honest walk in life—farmers, bankers, tradesmen, merchants, 
laborers, manufacturers, employers and employees, and professional men and women—young and old—all banded together 


in a common enterprise for the common good. 


If you and your families could be brought together, you would populate one of the largest cities in the world. What 
a city it would be, with every family striving to safeguard its own future through a single co-operative institution for insur- 


ance and savings! 





A Prosperous Year 


In 1926, this Company, which you own, wrote 
another chapter of progress: 
New insurance over 
900 Million Dollars. 
Total insurance in force over 
584 Billion Dollars, 
Paid to members and beneficiaries over 
133 Million Dollars, 
including over 
53 Millions in Dividends. 

You, the policy-holders, have accumulated 
assets of more than 1% Billion Dollars. This 
money plus your future deposits and compound 
interest will eventually provide for payment of 
the Company’s obligations to you and your bene- 
ficiaries. 

We believe we are one of the companies Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes had in mind when he 
recently said: 

“T like to think of the spirit of life insurance 
for it is the spirit of achievement.” 
































Cash Value of Life 


Fire insurance and life insurance protect values. 
The value of a worker’s life is the cash worth of his 
future net earnings, usually far greater than the 
value of his property. The following points may 
_ you to estimate the monetary value of your 

e. 





The United States Government fixed $10,000 
as the insurable life-value of American soldiers 
and sailors in the Great War, mostly young un- 
married men who had been earning small incomes 
or none at all. 


Recently, according to the New York Times, 
the American Statistical Association declared that 
the money value of the average American life 
(including children and adults who earn no in- 
come) is $17,500! As an income-earner, the value 
of your life ts much greater. 

Consider the capital required to produce in- 


come from interest. At 5%, it takes $24,000 to 
yield $1,200 a year—$100 a month. 





How Much Insurance is Needed? 








Nylic Is Your Investing Agent 


The fund of more than 1% Billion Dollars is 
invested in accordance with the strict require- 
ments of the laws of the State of New York; and 
it}plays a substantial part in the development of 
the nation’s farms, homes, railroads and public 








HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
New York Life Insurance Company 
Now under construction on the site of 
the old Madison Square Garden, Madison 
Ave. to Fourth Ave., Twenty-Sixth to 
Twenty-Seventh St., New York City 


The answer to the following questions will 
enable you to measure your insurance needs: 
What is the minimum income you will require in 
your old age, or if you become totally and perma- 
nently disabled; and what is the smallest annual 
income your family could manage on if you were 








works. 


As policy-holders, you practise thrift. You invest soundly and 
safely. Your money will be available to you and your dependents, 
impressed with emergency-power, at a time when it will be needed 
most. 

That is what Mr. Hughes meant when he said, in the address to 
which I have just referred, that a life insurance policy was the best 
guardian of the purse that had ever been discovered. 


Small Average Policy 


Your total insurance is impressive; but if you divide it by 2,220,784, 
the number of policies, you will find that the size of the average policy 
is only $2,590. 

Of course, some members have more than one policy; and many 
of you are also insured in other companies. But the great majority 
are UNDERINSURED, as you will see. 





taken away? 


Is it $500 a year, or $1,000, $2,000, $5,000, $10,000, or more? 

How much will it require to settle your estate—to pay your debts, 
mortgages, and taxes, including the federal and state inheritance 
taxes? 

How much cash will be needed at your death, or the death of your 
partner or an official of your company, to stabilize credit or to enable 
surviving partners or stockholders to acquire the deceased associate's 
interest in the business and carry on? 


Your Program 


You probably have a program, because you are insured; but how 
does your program stand to-day? How far short is it of the safety 
mark or the mark you are aiming at? May I suggest that you figure 
it out for yourself, or call in one of our Agents to help you work out 
a plan suited to your needs, so that you may feel secure as to your own 
and your family’s future. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 








Financial Summary, 


January 1, 1927 





ASSETS 
Real Estate; First Mortgage Loans on Farms, 
Homes and Business Properties............ $440,388,584.62 
Bonds, U. S., other Gov’ts, States, Cities, 
Counties, Public Utilities, R. R.’s, etc...... 583,984,590.22 
Policy Loans, Cash and other Assets......... 242,692,691.20 


I ios k SSeS en A EIU iis Nee HE $1,267,065,866.04 








Total Income in 1926.... 


LIABILITIES 
Insurance and Annuity Reserves............. $1,003,297,782.00 
Dividends payable to Policy-holders in 1927 .. 54,535,527.00 
All other Ligmantaes: 20505 2 I 102,448,175.76 
General Contingency Funds.................. 106,784,381.28 





DOCK di scuw« seeks Getic eqahak ods see $1,267,065,866.04 
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Insurance Trusts” and was followed by Wil- 
liam C. Carroll, with the Travelers at Phila- 
delphia, who touched on the highlights of the 
Sales Congress and warned that large life in- 
surance business and large life insurance trusts 
meant linking up the institution of insurance 
with big business and high finance, claiming 
that this was dangerous. An agent’s success, 
he said, depends upon his character, his per- 
sonality and his conception of service and the 
real basis of life insurance lies in protecting 
the small man, not the millionaire. 

Mr. Carroll, the day before, had turned in 
42 applications for a record production of $432,- 
500, checks accompanying each policy. 

A feature of the afternoon was a sales com- 
petition in which selling ideas were brought 
out in short talks. This event, with a list of 
the winners, is described elsewhere in this issue. 


DETROIT LIFE UNDERWRITERS IN BIG 
MEETING 
M. Albert Linton Is Speaker on Life In- 
surance Trusts 

Detroit, Micu., March 25.—Never in the his- 
tory of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Detroit has the membership evinced as much 
interest as is shown in the attendance at the 
lectures which are being given in the Union 
Trust Company’s course of instructions on the 
possibilities of further development of life in- 
surance sales programs by the co-operation of 
trust companies and life insurance corporations. 

On Wednesday night, at the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, the attendance at the third -of the series 
reached 600. An important factor in connection 
with the increased interest in these lectures, and 
the constantly augmented membership of the 
Life Underwriters Association, is the notable 
fact that practically all of the important pro- 
ducers of large policies are taking advantage 
of this course. 

The lecture on Wednesday night was deliv- 
ered by M. Albert Linton, vice-president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. He was introduced by Hal H. 
Smith, who is one of Michigan’s best known 
attorneys and president of the Central West 
Casualty Company. 

Prominent among the life insurance writers 
of large policies, in the audience, were such 
men as Hugh White, of the Northwestern; H. 
D. Robinson, of the Connecticut General; Fred 
Lawton, of the Connecticut Mutual; Leo P. 
Thomas, the well-known specialist; Will S. 
Reeve, manager of the Union Central; Charles 
D. Bair, manager of the Prudential; John W. 
Yates, manager of the Massachusetts Mutual; 
Ernest W. Owen, manager of the Sun Life; 
Robert Ryan, manager of the Equitable Life 
Assurance; William Van Sickle, manager of 
the Home Life. 

Following the delivery of the 45 minute lec- 
ture, Mr. Linton was the recipient of enthu- 
Siastic congratulations from dozens of the man- 
agers and life insurance men present. In addi- 
tion to the audience of underwriters, a substan- 
tial sprinkling of Detroit financiers attended, 
as Mr. Linton’s renown as a mathematician, 
as well as his capacity for pleasant-mannered 
Oration, attracted a large number. 


ANSWERING OBJECTIONS 





Morning Session at Philadelphia 
Meeting 





R. G. ENGELSMAN’S FINE TALK 





Tri-State Sales Congress Was Largest 
Gathering of Its Kind 
[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA., March 26—With 
W. C. Murray, of Harrisburg, presiding, the 
morning session of the largest life underwriters 
convention ever held came to order in the ball- 
room: of the Bellevue-Stratford yesterday morn- 
ing. The meeting was a one-day Tri-State 
Sales Congress in which representatives from 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware took 
part and at which A. E. Wollersheim, of the 
Penn Mutual Life, made the address of wel- 
come. 

Perhaps the outstanding talk of the morning 
was that on “Answering Objections” which 
was delivered by Ralph G. Engelsman, who is 
connected with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society at New York city and who is assist- 
ant director of the life insurance course at New 
York University. There are but three real 
objections to life insurance which a prospect 
can raise, said the speaker, and these are “I 
don’t need it, I can’t pay and I can’t pass.” 
Sales excuses arise from the prospect’s unwill- 
ingness to be an easy mark, declared Mr. 
Engelsman, and objections in fact show interest 
and help determine the basis for the sale. At 
the conclusion of a short talk embodying his 
sales methods, the Equitable Life man offered 
to answer objections as flung to him from those 
in the audience. Some of the objections, and 
Mr. Engelsman’s replies, were as follows: 

Objection: “My fire insurance broker han- 
dles my life insurance.” Answer: “A doctor 
is a doctor, a dentist is a doctor, but you don’t 
want a dentist to operate on your tonsils. Go 
on from there.” 

Objection: “My wife’s folks have money.” 
Answer: “You want your children to feel 
that their father paid for their education and 
not their grandfather. Handle the sale from 
that angle.” 

Objection: “I don’t want to die to win.” 
Answer: “That’s all right. You have to die 
anyway, so you might as well take out life in- 
surance and win too.” 

Objection: “T’ll have to talk it over with my 
wife.” Answer: “Fine! Talk it over, and 
if she tells you to take out $20,000 do it. If 
she tells you not to take out any, take out $40,- 
ooo. She’s a bad business woman and will need 
| 

Objection: “I have enough.” Answer: 
“Take the amount now carried, cross off the 
last two zeros and divide by 2. That gives 
the income at 6 per cent on a monthly basis. 
If it is enough to care for the wife, all right, 
if it is not, make him take out more.” 

The first speaker of the morning was James 
A. Griffin, educational director of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, who described the opportunities 
of life underwriting as a career and said that 
there was more insurance in force now than 
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was in force throughout the first 50 years of 
the business in this country. The age of in- 
stalment buying was referred to by Mr. Griffin 
as a creative of life insurance markets because 
“life insurance is the only thing you can buy 
on the instalment plan on which your wife does 
not have to complete the payments if you die.” 
Mr. Griffin’s address is given in full in the 
Educational Section of this issue of THE SPEc- 
TATOR. 

R. K. Rice, of Harrisburg, in describing “The 
Approach,” said that selling life insurance was 
like a game of tennis with the agent always 
serving. Just how the agent should act de- 
pended upon the return. If a man is not enthu- 
siastic about life insurance, says Mr. Rice, he 
simply does not know what it is and it is up to 
the agent to tell him without fear and in the 
realization that he is doing the prospect a 
favor. 

Warren K. Magruder, with the Connecticut 
Mutual at Baltimore, explained the “Common 
Sense of Presentation” and said that the pres- 
entation should always be logical because logic 
lasts when enthusiasm fades. Get the data 
about your man, discover his needs and put the 
question of cost somewhere in the middle of 
the presentation and then on a monthly instead 
of yearly basis, was Mr. Magruder’s advice. 

Clancy Connell, of the Provident Mutual at 
New York city, talked about “The Close” and 
said that there were three real elements in the 
sale, these being the examination, the applica- 
tion and the money. 

Charles G. Langmuir, third vice-president of 
the New York Life, and Tressler W. Callihan, 
educational director of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, were the closing speakers of the 
morning. The former told agents how to “get 
out of a slump,” and the latter described the 
“salesman and his job.” “No man can be a 
success and not make money, but a man can 
make money and not be a success,” declared Mr. 
Callihan in a plea for a realization of what life 
insurance service is. 

The address of Mr. Langmuir, which contains 
many helfpful ideas, will be found in the Edu- 
cational Section of this issue. 


E. H. Burke & Co. Formed 

E. H. Burke, formerly president of the Pub- 
lic Life Insurance Company, of Chicago, and 
previously president of the Niagara Life, of 
Buffalo, has recently established himself as E. 
H. Burke & Co., insurance counselors and act- 
uaries, Old Colony building, Chicago. The or- 
ganization is available for all kinds of actu- 
arial work. It is prepared to construct policy 
forms, compile annual statements and rate books 
and to advise concerning or install accounting 
systems. 


eee Service With Metropolitan 

At the banquet meeting of the Tri-State Life 
Insurance Sales Congress in Philadelphia last 
Friday night were: B. F. Elliot and H. M. 
Hoffmeier, assistant superintendents at Lan- 
caster, Penna., for the Metropolitan Life. Mr. 
Elliot has been with the company 35 years and 
Mr. Hoffmeier 34 years; the latter’s son, H. L. 
Hoffmeier, is with his father in the business. 
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HANDY GUIDE OUT 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Edition Just 
Published 





POLICIES OF 186 COMPANIES GIVEN 





Famous Manual Issued by The Spectator 
Company Is First in the Field 

The thirty-sixth annual edition of the Handy 
Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Pol- 
icies has been issued by The Spectator Com- 
pany and is the first annual of its kind avail- 
able to agents in the field. 

The 1927 edition of the Handy Guide consists 
of reproductions of the leading policies of 186 
life insurance companies, together with the pre- 
mium rates of most of the policy contracts is- 
sued by these companies. The policy contracts 
include complete and accurate copies of disabil- 
ity and double indemnity riders and of the 
agreement in application. The new edition is 
thoroughly up to date in every respect, the 
most recent changes in premium rates and pol- 
icy forms of the various companies being duly 
recorded. The maximum amount of insurance 
written and carried on a single life is included 
in each company’s exhibit. Although this book 
contains over 1700 pages of extremely useful 
information for life underwriters, its arrange- 
ment and make-up are such that it may be read- 
ily carried in the coat pocket. 

Included with each company’s policy exhibit 
are premium rate tables showing participating 
and non-participating rates, together with term, 
joint-life and partnership rates. On whole life, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year endow- 
ment policies, surrender values showing cash, 
paid up, extended insurance and loan value are 
given. This data is so presented as to afford 
an instant exhibit of all the options offered by 
the companies, and for a sufficient number of 
years to answer all comparative purposes. In 
a separate section will be found an exhaustive 
compilation of annuity rates, both immediate 
and deferred. 

Some of the most important miscellaneous 
features contained in the 1927 Handy Guide, to 
name only a few are: Monetary and mortality 
tables and tables showing net premiums and 
teserves for the principal kinds of policies in 
use, on both the combined and American 
Experience table at 3, 3% and 4 per cent in- 
terest; terminal reserve values on modified pre- 
liminary term basis (Illinois Standard) Amer- 
ican Experience with interest at 334 per cent, 
also for whole life policies on the preliminary 
Plan basis modified by the New Jersey law of 
1922; industrial policies and rates; names of 
officers of the various companies and of State 
insurance officials. 

The Handy Guide groups everything relating 
to one company by itself and as the companies 
are arranged alphabetically, the book is really 
self-indexing, thus saving valuable time in re- 
ferring to the different features of any com- 
pany’s policy contract. The policies, rates and 
values can be readily compared without the 
necessity of finding facts as to any one com- 
Pany in various parts of the book. 


The Handy Guide for 1927 contains readily 
available information that no agent or company 
officer can well do without. The agent who 
can turn to the Handy Guide for demonstra- 
tion is well fortified to meet an emergency in 
competition. 

A complete and convenient reference book, 
the Handy Guide is an example of skillful pub- 
lishing as well. Clearly printed on thin bible 
paper, it is bound in flexible cover so that it will 
lie flat when opened. The price of the Handy 
Guide is $4 per copy, or $4.35 if thumb in- 
dexed. : 

As usual, three supplements to the Handy 
Guide will be issued in 1927 at intervals of 
about three months to enable subscribers to ob- 
tain data as to such new policies as are pro- 
mulgated from time to time. 


Bankers Life Sustained 

Des Mornes, Ia., March 25.—In the Polk 
County District Court, this week, Judge O. S. 
Franklin handed down a decision sustaining the 
Bankers Dife Insurance Company in every 
point involved in the suit brought by W. G. 
Mellier of Kansas City,, in which an effort 
was made to force the insurance company to 
furnish him a list of names of 60,000 policy- 
holders still under the old assessment plan, per- 
mission to examine the books of the company 
and to defer holding the annual meeting thirty 
days after the list had been furnished. 


American Life Medical Section to Meet 
The Medical Section of the American Life 
Convention will hold its annual session at Chi- 
cago, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, May 
4, 5, and 6. The Drake Hotel will be head- 
quarters. Dr. H. W. Dingman, medical director 
of the Continental Assurance Company, of 
Chicago, will preside at one of the sessions. 
Dr. Dingman is the author of Insurability, 
Prognosis and Selection, which is now being 
published by The Spectator Company. 


New Commissioner in Wyoming 

John M. Fairfield, of Worland, has been ap- 
pointed Insurance Commissioner of Wyoming, 
succeeding H. A. Loucks, who resigned re- 
cently. Mr. Fairfield has been in insurance 
for thirty years. During recent years he has 
been one of the largest life insurance producers 
in the State, with well over $1,000,000 of new 
business to his credit. 


Becomes Medical Director of Continental 
American 

The Continental American Life Insurance 
Company, of Wilmington, Dela., has announced 
that Dr. Peter W. Tomlinson, who has been 
medical director of the company since its or- 
ganization, will become consulting medical di- 
rector. Dr. Samuel C. Rumford succeeds Dr. 
Tomlinson as medical director. 


National Life Appointment 
The National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., is opening a second general 
agency in Minnesota, with Floyd G. Bean in 
charge. Mr. Bean’s office will be in St. Paul. 
He has long been a successful agent there. 


PRUDENTIAL’S FIFTY 
YEARS 
Company Issues Book Giving Its His- 
tory from 1875 to 1925 


E. D. DUFFIELD’S FIRST SPEECH AS 
PRESIDENT 





Showed How Well Company Funds Are 
Invested—Decried Tax Evil 

Under the title of Fifty Years of the Pruden- 
tial, the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Newark, has issued a notable book 
dealing with the history of the company in its 
first half-century, from 1875 to 1925. This has 
been compiled by William Starr Myers, and 
tells in an interesting way of the growth of the 
Prudential and the men who have contributed 
so largely to its success. 

After sketching the earlier days of the com- 
pany, from its formation by the late Hon. John 
F. Dryden, it tells of various elements which 
have contributed to the great progress made by 
the company. Following Mr. Dryden’s death 
on November 24, 1911, Forrest F. Dryden was 
elected president on January 8, 1912, and so 
continued until, because of ill health, he re- 
tired on September 1, 1922. From the latter 
date, Edward D. Duffield has been president 
of the company, and during that period has 
built up its financial structure and business 
transactions to the present high levels. Mr. 
Duffield was born in Princeton, N. J., March 
3, 1871, and was graduated from Princeton 
University in 1892 and from the New York 
Law School in 1894. He was admitted to the 
New Jersey Bar, served in the Legislature of 
that State, and was later chosen assistant at- 
torney-general theréof. On November 15, 1906, 
he entered the service of the Prudential as gen- 
eral solicitor, and seven years later became 
fourth vice-president. He has been a director 
since October 13, 1913, and on February 13, 
1918, was chosen vice-president and associate 
general counsel. To his vigorous and intelli- 
gent administration of his offices, much of the 
company’s tremendous progress has been due. 
Following his election to the vice-presidency, 
Mr. Duffield took an active interest in field 
work and addressed many gatherings of the 
company’s representatives in different parts of 
the country. An interesting extract from the 
book above mentioned, is presented below : 


Following this general and wide acquaintance 
with the officers and agents of The Prudential, 
Mr. Duffield may be said to have made his real 
public appearance before them at the confer- 
ence of superintendents, managers and loan 
correspondents held at the home office, New- 
ark, and in New York city on February 6 to 
8, 1923. His reception was most enthusiastic, 
and the success of the conference was especially 
marked by a dinner on the evening of Febru- 
ary 7 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, at which 
addresses were made, among others, by Mr. 
Duffield, Governor George S. Silzer of New 
Jersey, and President Calvin Coolidge, then 
Vice-President of the United States. Presi- 
dent Coolidge aroused great enthusiasm by as- 
serting that every life insurance salesman is an 
agent of economic freedom and a seller of 
character certificates. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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Address Home Office For Agency Connection 


mm HAMPTON ROADS 
FIRE «> MARINE 
Insurance Company 
NORFOLK, VA. 


HENRY G. BARBEE 
President 


P. D. BAIN 
Chairman of the Beard 











FIRE REINSURANCE TREATIES 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company 


New Jersey 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Denmark 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 
18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 











Desirable territory open for General i 

in Virginia, Florida, Maryland, Kentucky and 
District of Columbia. Excellent opportunity 
for producers who can furnish unquestionable 


references. 


Our Home Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 206-7-9-10 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















REINSURANCE 


FIRE and CASUALTY 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York er 





AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE (CO. 
r or ee of New York” 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD S1., HARTFORD, CONN. 








SAN FRANCISCO 
RICHMOND 


NEW YORK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 
INSURANCE 


Fire Liability Marine 


175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 
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FIVE YEARS YOUNG 


Kansas’ Strongest 
Life Insurance Company 





SALESMEN WANTED 











To sell something new in 

life insurance in Minne- 

sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 

“asta  souri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


Our New Home Office 
“Built Without Using a 
Dollar of Policyholders’ 
Money.” 


National Reserve Life Ins. Co. 
GEO. GODFREY MOORE, President 
Topeka, Kansas 
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WOULD TAX FOREIGN 
COMPANIES 





California Firemen Aim to Secure 
Pension Fund from Insurance 





BILL HAS PASSED SENATE 





Automatic Cancellation Measure Opposed 
—Bill to Revise Licensing System for 
Agents Favored 

San Francisco, Catir., March 26.—Fire in- 
surance companies have a strenuous attack to 
combat in the California Legislature, the 
strength shown by the backers of the Constitu- 
tional Amendment advanced by the officers of 
the California State Firemen’s Association has 
proved to be greater than anticipated. Until 
the Senate passed the measure the insurance in- 
terests showed very little interest in the proposal 
to tax the fire companies from other States an 
extra 2 per cent on all premiums collected in 
California. 

This is the third effort the firemen have 
made to have such a measure become an amend- 
ment to the California Constitution and this 
time they obtained Senator J. M. Inman to in- 
troduce it. The Senator is a perennial enemy 
of insurance and grabbed the chance to start a 
fight. 

The proposal aims to collect enough money 
from “outside” companies to create a State pen- 
sion fund of more than $800,000, which would 
be distributed to communities in accordance 
with population. No city or town having a fire 
department worth, in equipment, less than $2000 
would participate. "The farmers made the first 
opposition and then the insurance companies got 
into the fight when the bill got before the as- 
sembly committee. Although this committee dis- 
approved it one member succeeded in bringing 
it up on the floor of the house and the main bat- 
tle will take place this week. The California 
insurance companies are fighting it because of 
the retaliatory laws of forty other States in 
the Union. 

The automatic cancellation clause which the 
agents of California are attempting to have 
written into the California Standard Form of 
Policy, is meeting with the opposition of the 
companies, according to report. Agents visit- 
ing San Francisco last week said they could not 
understand the companies’ attitude in this re- 
spect. They report no opposition in evidence 
as yet on their new bill to revise the system of 
appointing agents and raising the license fee, 
to be paid by the agent, to $10. Under this law 
the agent would be compelled to first qualify 

as an insurance broker by examination before 
he would be permitted to be appointed an agent 
of a fire or casualty company. 


—Mr. Hiibener, of Jauch & Hiibener, insurance 
brokers, of Hamburg and Berlin, will shortly visit the 
United States. 


Aim at Fire Insurance 
(Concluded from page 3) 
of charge and the credits which determine the 
rate,” the bill says. 

“For this purpose each company shall be per- 
mitted to maintain its own public rating rec- 
ord or to use a public rating record maintained 
by an actuarial bureau. Provided that no com- 
pany directly or indirectly or by contract, agree- 
ment or understanding, agrees with any other 
company or bureau to continue to use the rating 
record of the bureau or to refrain from main- 
taining its own rating record or to maintain 
the rates fixed by the bureau.” 

In short, the company may belong to a bureau, 
but may not maintain its rates. The public 
nature of the rating methods looks back to 1915, 
when the mutuals atempted a similar attack 
with considerable damage to their own cause. 

This bill further insists that, while all rates 
can at any time be lowered or changed, they 
may not‘be raised until at least ten days’ no- 
tice has been given by the insurer to the In- 
surance Commissioner, and his approval ob- 
tained. 

It is noticeable that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner will have considerable powers over the 
business, if the bill becomes law. In another 
part of the bill, the Commissioner may order 
any company to file at regular intervals the net 
amount of insurance in force and written net 
premiums received and net losses paid for each 
class, within each State. 

Section 12 of the bill specifies that “every 
stock fire insurance company” shall report to 
the Commissioner, the total of its premium 
losses and business expenses annually. In re- 
porting expenses, it shall separately state its 
disbursements and expenses for commissions 
paid to agents, salaries paid, taxes paid and 
other underwriting disbursements. Not only 
that, but such company shall also report the 
total amount of earnings on unearned premiums 
and such other matters as the Commissioner 
may require. 

The Commissioner may also investigate the 
necessity of a reduction in rates brought to 
him by complaint of “any citizen.” The Com- 
missioner is duly instructed in the bill to con- 
sider the proper and reasonable consideration 
to conflagration liability, acquisition costs and 
administration expense in the underwriting, and 
should, the bill states, include all earnings, such 
as investment profits, as well. He will be 
empowered to judge whether or not the under- 
writing activities of such a company are con- 
ducted on an economical basis. “It is the inten- 
tion of this section,” the bill says, “to provide 
that policyholders shall not be charged rates 
which will cover losses occasioned by extrava- 
gant methods or unsafe or speculative invest- 
ments of funds.” 

These orders or judgments of the Commis- 
sioner shall be reviewable by the county court, 
but the burden of proof as to the injustice of 
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VIRGINIA RATE HEARING 


Commission Inclined to Follow 
Missouri Case 








PARTICIPATING POLICIES FAVORED 





Milton Dargan, George M. Long, Commis- 
sioner Joseph Button and Others 
on Stand 

RicuMonp, Va., March 26.—In the minds of 
many observers, the legislative insurance rate 
inquiry which was in progress here this week 
for the better part of four days borders on the 
farcical. The chairman of the commission, Dr. 
J. A. C. Chandler, president of the College 
of William and Mary, was heard to remark 
that it would require four years to investigate 
properly the rates charged by insurance com- 
panies in this State. Some who have watched 
the proceedings believe that the commission of 
five is laboring under a misapprehension of the 
terms of the bill authorizing the hearing, as the 
commission was not required to judge the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy of Virginia tariffs, but 
simply to determine whether the companies are 
discriminating against citizens of the State. 

In all events, the commission seems thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that the formula 
devised by Hon. Ben F. Hyde, Missouri Super- 
intendent of Insurance, for determining fire 
underwriting profits, is the correct formula to 
use. The transcript of the entire Missouri rate 
case was in the hands of the commission when 
it met Tuesday, and members have reverted te 
it repeatedly during the taking of testimony, 
only to be reminded by witnesses that the Mis- 
souri rate case is in the hands of the United 


(Concluded on page 17) 








any order made by the Commissioner, shall rest 
upon the appellant company. 

Not satisfied with making the companies busi- 
ness an open book, Senator Salus would regu- 
late agents’ commissions in the State, making 
it illegal for a company to pay a different per- 
centage of commission on condition that they 
represent or do not represent companies belong- 
ing to different associations. 

This section is quite obscure as to its ap- 
plication. But it is obviously designed to solve 
the difficulties aof Union and non-Union agents 
in Philadelphia, Allegheny and suburban terri- 
tories, leaving the rest of the State, or about 60 
counties, on a fair voting basis for the party 
in power. 

Penalties for violating any provision of the 
bill, if it ever gets out of the committee and be- 
comes a law, include revocation of the license 
of the offending company officer or agent, with- 
out affecting their liability to other penalty. In- 
fractions are classified as misdemeanors, and 
punishment includes 50 and go days’ imprison- 
ment. 
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FIRST CHARTS IN FIELD 








NOW READY FOR 1927 


THE FIRE INSURANCE 


Policyholders Pocket 
Index 


Reports on 963 Companies 


No similar work published contains in its main 
tables the statistics for ten years of so many fire insur- 
ance companies as THE POCKET INDEX, which 
gives the transactions for a decade of each company 
in the main tables, with totals and average ratios for 
the period; notwithstanding which, it is the earliest, 
most condensed and smallest statistical publication, 
most convenient for pocket use, that appears in the early 
months of the year, when such information is most 
needed. 

Conveniently Arranged 


The headings of the various tables are as follows: 


Financial Exhibit 


Cash Capital 
Total Assets 


Reserve for Reinsurance 
Surplus Over Capital and Lia- 
bilities 
Income and Disbursements 
Net Premiums Written Expenses Paid 
Total Income Losses Paid 
Cash Dividends Paid 


Underwriting Results 


Underwriting Income Earned 
Losses Incurred Expenses Incurred 


Ratios 
Expenses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Paid to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Underwriting Income 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Written 


Business Classified 


The Classification of Business shows Net Premiums 
Written and Losses Paid, in 1926, for each of the fol- 
lowing named classes of business: 

FIRE TORNADO 

OcEAN MARINE HAIL 

Motor VEHICLE SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

INLAND MARINE Riot, Crvi,, COMMOTION 
AND EXPLOSION 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE. FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 





NOW READY FOR 1927 


The HANDY CHART of CASUALTY 


Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies 


Reports on 522 Companies 


Here is the only chart in the market presenting 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance company statis- 
tics in the manner entirely endorsed by practically 
every casualty company and statistician. 


ALL FIGURES on EARNED and INCURRED BASIS 


Important features which are presented in THE 
HANDY CHART in the 1927 edition are: 


UNDERWRITING EXHIBIT DATA FOR THE 
YEARS 1917—1926 
embracing items relating to the stock and mutual 


companies and included in the main tables, under the 
following headings: 


Premiums Earned 
Expenses Incurred 


Net Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred 


Ratios of 


Combined Losses and Expenses 
Expenses Incurred to Premiums Written 
Losses Incurred to Premiums Earned 


One Year Exhibits for Other Companies 


Other stock, mutual and reciprocal companies not 
in the main tables are presented in a one year table, 
giving the following information: Name, address, 
secretary, total admitted assets, surplus to policy-. 
holders, Net Premiums Written, Total Income, 
Losses Paid, Dividends Paid, Expenses Paid, and 
Total Expenditures. (3 


The Handy Chart contains reports on every Stock 
and Mutual casualty insurance company, also Re- 
ciprocals and Lloyds as well as important assessment 
accident and health associations. 


THE FIRST CHART IN THE FIELD 
THE BEST CHART IN THE FIELD 


Price, per copy, 75 Cents 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 
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SPEAKS IN FLORIDA 


Frank L. Gardner Addresses Agents 
of Southernmost State 








CHANCE FOR BETTER SERVICE 





Modern Tendency to Regard Underwriting 
Seriously Gives Agents Opportunity 
to Show Fitness 


Frank L. Gardner, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, addressed the 
annual convention of the Florida Association of 
Insurance Agents last week in Tampa. Follow- 
ing along the general theme of his recent ad- 
desses, Mr. Gardner developed his subject along 
the line of modern fire insurance development 
and its effect upon the American Agency Sys- 
tem. In part he said: 

A number of events in recent months have 
drawn the agent from the background more to 
the foreground on the insurance picture. In 
some respects changes have been to his advan- 
tage, in others not. 

In fire insuramce we find prevailing at pres- 
ent a conservative cycle of thought in company 
management. It is well known that following 
the war the business experienced a volume boon. 
The underwriter was in control and he made 
his offering to the goddess of premiums. But 
he could not earn a profit in his department. 
He was handicapped, of course, by the use of 
a formula which was prescribed for him. Per- 
haps he did not want a profit; for his companies 
continued to gain in financial strength, although 
a loss resulted from his management. 

The story runs that the investment branch of 
the business stepped in recently and called a 
halt. The order was that volume was to be 
forgotten. This meant smaller net lines and 
more careful selection at the source by the 
agent. To get proper selection, of course, qual- 
ified agents are required. We hope now for an 
end to the appointment as agents of bootleggers, 
undertakers and others whose acquaintanceships 
bring contacts and opportunities to write a few 
hundred dollars’ worth of business. 

It is hard to see how this change in under- 
writing policy can but mean better qualified 
agency service, for the agent must have a 
knowledge of the business to make a good se- 
lection. Good selection involves consideration 
of the moral, as well as the physical hazard. 

This question is receiving much attention in 
fire insurance at this very mement. For our 
part we can readily recall the day when the 
agents in a community or a group of special 
agents made the rates. That was a simple sys- 
tem, which did not attempt to weigh every 
physical hazard and to carry out credit or pen- 
alties to a number of decimal places as our 
rating bureaus do nowadays. It was a plan 
based entirely on common sense, that judged 
both the physical and moral factors or took the 
whole situation into question. Later, when 
ocnditions changed, the agents or special agents 
no longer made rates. This function was 
turned over to rating bureaus, which are in the 
hands of technical men; and physical hazard 
alone is rated. Further complications arise 
form a multiplicity of rules, regulations and 
forms. 

The National Association is now trying to 
help in the general movement by pointing out 
a few fundamentals of efficient agency manage- 
ment to its members. We believe the American 
Agency System will endure for many, many 
More years to come. The law of the survival 
of the fittest is bound to operate. In other 
words, the efficient agent, the solvent agent, the 
agent who is able to care properly for his in- 
terests, as well as those that are entrusted to 


him by his companies, is going to continue in 
the business. This is the type of agent whom 
we want in our Association. Those agents who 
need help to conduct their agencies efficiently 
are going to receive it so far as it is in our 
power to give it. 


Rating Measure Proposed in Maryland 

A bill in the Maryland Legislature would 
empower the State Insurance Commissioner to 
investigate and regulate fire insurance rates. 
A joint committee of the Legislature gave a 
hearing on the bill, at which representatives of 
the insurance companies opposed the measure, 
stating that rates are reasonable and range 
about the same in Baltimore as in other cities 
of similar size. It was alleged that the agita- 
tion for a reduction of rates came from one 
broker and one newspaper writer. It was 
further stated that of the 298 companies do- 
ing business in Maryland, 135 are not mem- 
bers of the Fire Underwriters Association of 
Baltimore, so that there is no monopoly, as has 
been charged. It was asserted by the fire in- 
surance men that there is no necessity for such 
a law as that proposed, and that it might do 
great harm, while it could do no good. 


Phoenix of Hartford Stronger Than Ever 

Last year advances were made by the Phoenix 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, in all im- 
portant items of its statement. Its capital was 
increased from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, its as- 
sets advanced over $3,000,000, its reinsurance 
reserve increased nearly $600,000, and its net 
surplus was augmented by nearly $1,200,000. 
Its premium income also showed a substantial 
increase, and last year amounted to $12,774,205. 
The company closed the year 1926 with $36,- 
965,661 of assets, an unearned premium re- 
serve of $12,680,370, and a surplus as to pol- 
icyholders of $21,467,656. The company is in 
an exceptionally strong financial condition, and 
made a small underwriting profit last year, 
although a great many companies lost money 
on their underwriting transactions. President 
Edward Milligan and his associate officers 
merit congratulation upon the fine results 
achieved last year. 


Richard E. Vernor Gets Appointment 

Richard E. Vernor, manager of the Fire 
Prevention Department of the Western Actu- 
arial Bureau, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed deputy most loyal grand gander- 
at-large for the Blue Goose. The Grand Nest 
considers itself fortunate to have the services 
of Gander Vernor, who is a Past Most Loyal 
Gander of Michigan Pond and has always dis- 
played unusual interest and enthusiasm in the 
organization. Gander Vernor covers 19 States 
in his work in the interest of fire prevention; 
and while he is not expected by the Grand Nest 
to go out of his way to fill engagements, it is 
anticipated that he will visit many Pond func- 
tions in the ordinary course of his travels. 


—Among the regulations of which late editions have 
recently been issued by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, are those covering gas, oil and mis- 
cellaneous appliances; burglary protection appliances; 
nitro-cellulose motion picture film; finishing processes 
and foam extinguisher systems. 
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ENTERS NEW YORK 


Pearl of London to Do Fire 
Reinsurance 








HENRY W. GRAY MANAGER 





Old English Company Has Assets of Over 
Forty-Four Million Pounds—Trans- 
acts All Lines Except Marine 
The Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., of Lon- 
don, was licensed this week by the New York 
Insurance Department. It is entering the United 
States for fire reinsurance only, although it 
transacts all lines in England, having been or- 
ganized in 1864 as an industrial life insurance 

company. 

The company will be managed in this country 
by Henry W. Gray, United States manager of 
the London and Lancashire Insurance Com- 
pany, with offices in Hartford. The Pearl has 
deposited $100,000 at Albany and $500,000 with 
its United States trustees. 

The latest report of the Pearl Assurance 
Company shows it to have assets of well over 
£ 44,000,000 and a premium income of £12,- 
000,000, nearly one-half of which is from the 
industrial life insurance department. 


Results of 1926 Business of Kyodo Fire 

The Kyodo Fire Insurance Company, of 
Osaka, Japan, was licensed in New York State 
on June 23, 1926, having made a deposit of 
$200,000 with the State of New York, and 
depositing about $375,000 with the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, its United States 
trustee. The Kyodo entered this country to 
transact a fire reinsurance business, Fester, 
Fothergill & Hartung, of 110 William street, 
New York, being its United States managers. 
At the close of 1926, the American branch re- 
ports $800,403 of assets, an unearned premium 
reserve of $209,444 and a surplus of $353,476. 
Its net premiums during the half-year exceeded 
$277,000. The losses paid up to the end of the 
year amounted to less than $14,000, or but 5 per 
cent of the premiums written, while the expense 
ratio was about 35 per cent. 


May Merge Virginia Departments 

Ricumonp, Va., March 26—The upper 
house of the Virginia general assembly has 
passed Governor Byrd’s reorganization bill 
without a dissenting vote, and the bill now goes 
to the lower branch of the legislative body. The 
bill among other things provides for the merger 
of the insurance and banking departments. 
Although banking interests through George 
Bryan, a Richmond attorney, made a vigorous 
protest against this merger when the bill was 
in committee, the protest went unheeded. Mr. 
Bryan declared that the merger was unfair to 
the insurance companies, as they would practi- 
cally support the combined department, the 
only contribution from banks consisting of the 
fees paid for the regular semi-annual examina- 
tion. 
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A Sprinkler Suggestion Takes Your 
Best Risks Off the Market 


“This is the type of washing machine that 
pays for itself, sir,” said an enthusiastic sales- 
man to a prospect at a recent industrial exposi- 
tion. 

“Well, as soon as it has done that you can 
have it delivered to my house,” replied the 
prospect. 

From the prospect’s tone, we rather imagine 
his wife is continuing to do the family wash- 
ing in the same old way. Improvements that 
actually pay for themselves, without any 
“down” payment, are seldom found. So seldom, 
in fact, that the writer knows of only one— 
an automatic sprinkler system. 

In risks not yet sprinklered, such a system 
reduces the fire hazard to such an extent that 
the assured’s fire insurance rate is lowered from 
50 to 90 per cent. What’s more, he can have 
such a system installed without putting up a 
cent. There are manufacturers and finance com- 
panies who will sprinkler his plant in the latest 
mode and take their entire compensation out 
of the insurance savings that result. Usually 
the savings of five or six years are sufficient; 
after that the assured pockets annual profits 
on an investment that cost him nothing, and 
continues to enjoy without cost the superior 
safety that automatic sprinklers afford. 

The case can be stated no more plainly than 
by quoting an actual letter from a paper manu- 
facturer in Wisconsin to a firm of sprinkler 
engineers. 

“Seven years ago,” the communication reads, 
“your company installed a $35,000 Automatic 
Sprinkler System in the plants of the 
Paper Co. We did not invest a dollar, but 
agreed to give you our insurance savings for 
a few years. 

“Two years ago you gave us the system, 
terminating our contract with your firm. We 
now get all the insurance savings ourselves. 
They amount to $11,000 a year, showing us a 
31 per cent profit on the $35,000 we never in- 
vested. ; 

“But $35,000 increase in assets and $11,000 
a year profits seem relatively small consider- 
ing the fact that the system saved our mills 
from destruction three years after it was in- 
stalled. Without this protection our steady go- 
oing business would have been crippled and 
our enormous tonnage curtailed. 

“Further than this, we know our employees 
are now safe from fire—and this is a load off 


our minds. 
“Yours very truly, etc.” 


How about the sprinklered clients on your 
books, Mr. Broker? Mr. Agent? Would they 
not appreciate superior safety service of such 
a costless sort? : 

This is an idea that deserves serious con- 
sideration for it involves the preservation of 
business already on your books, as well as be- 
ing a route to the acquisition of new accounts. 
In these days of high costs, keen competition 
in all lines of industry, and limited profits, 
every man of business is interested in reducing 





his operating expense without endangering his 
returns. Right there is where the service of 
sprinkler companies fits in, enabling the local 
agent to offer merchants and manufacturers a 
thoroughly tested and reliable way to lower 
their insurance costs, increase the safety of 
their business, and reap dividends to boot. 

Unless the sprinkler plan already is a plank 
in your platform, the suggestions of men you 
know should not be overlooked. The state- 
ment of James A. Beha, Superintendent of the 
New York Insurance Department, for example: 

“The insurance agents of the United States 
are facing developments wherein they must 
demonstrate their usefulness to the public in 
order to retain their position. This is said as 
a friendly warning, not as a threat. An agent 
who merely collects toll on business that might 
be executed about as well without him, render- 
ing no service of any value, has really no right 
to survive. Every agent should be a profes- 
sional adviser to his clients. He should aid 
them to get the right protection in the forms 
best suited to their needs and in the right 
amounts. 

“Paradoxical as it may sound, it is generally 
good business for an agent to save money for 
his client even where it appears to reduce 
the amount upon which he may obtain commis- 
sions. Very frequently, it will bring him 
other lines of coverage and almost always it 
will help to make him secure against competi- 
tion.” 


General Brokers Plan Dinner 
The General Brokers Association of Metro- 
politan District, Inc., plans to hold its second 
annual dinner at the Hotel Commodore, April 
28. : 


HARRY L. CONN RESIGNS 
William C. Safford Appointed by Goy- 
ernor to Fill Term 
Judge Harry L. Conn, Superintendent of In- 
surance of Ohio, has resigned to resume the pri- 
vate practice of law. He will open offices in 
Columbus. Judge Conn is one of the most 
widely known Commissioners and is now presi- 
dent of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. He enjoys a high reputation 
in the insurance world. In accepting his resig- 
nation the Governor of Ohio expressed great 
regret and made public recognition of the last- 
ing and able service Judge Conn has rendered 

the people of Ohio. 

William C. Safford, deputy superintendent, 
has been appointed by the governor to fill out 
the unexpired term of Judge Conn. 


Issues Message on Accuracy 

George W. Tompers, president of the Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Company, of New 
York, has issued to all members of the com- 
pany’s staff a pamphlet entitled “The Mes- 
sage.” In tactful and clearly phrased language 
he sets forth therein the necessity for accu- 
racy in every department of the company. 


Queen Insurance Company Moves 

The Queen Insurance Company of America 
is now located at 150 William street, New 
York, except for the marine department, which 
will remain at 84 William street, the old ad- 
dress. The company’s executive department is 
on the fifteenth floor of the new building, while 
the metropolitan and suburban departments 
have offices on the ground floor. 


Excelsior’s New York City Business Re- 
insured 
The New York Fire Insurance Company has 
reinsured the business of the Excelsior Fire 
Insurance Company, of Syracuse, in New York 
city. 








YOU never have to explain to a 
client why you chose the HOME 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 
ComPANY. Nothing will ever 
occur to demand an explanation_ 





ASK ANY HOME FIRE AND MARINE AGENT ANYWHERE 
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Tornado Insurance in Florida in 1926 

Below will be found a tabulatidn of the tor- 
nado premiums and losses in Florida in 1926, 
of many of the stock companies operating in 
that State, the heavy losses in proportion to 
premiums having been due to the hurricane 
which swept a portion of the State in Septem- 
ber last, and which caused damage to property 
estimated at about $50,000,000, The data as 
to some companies which operated in Florida 
are not yet available: 


Net Premiums Net Losses 





Company Received Incurred 
Eina, Hastlordsiscsececsses $112,146 $1,251,581 
Agricultural, Watertown..... 10,109 53,188 
Allemannia, Pittsburgh...... 3,135 70,130 
American, Newark.......... 15,249 103,519 
Bankers and Shippers, N. Y.. 1,561 27,262 
British America, Toronto.... 3,376 96,526 
British General, London..... 1,145 11,764 
Camden Fire, Camden, N. J.. 8,129 71,000 
Columbia, Dayton........... 20,098 23.943 
Columbia, Jersey City....... 285 19,798 
Commercial Union, London.. 4,759 152,613 
Commercial Union, New York 2,245 49,270 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro...... 5,495 42,006 
Eagle Fire, New York....... 6,552 19,642 
Firemans Fund, San Fran. 34,398 351,411 
Hanover Fire, New York.... 9,915 46,446 
Hartford Fire, Hartford..... 29,600 1,065,156 
Home F. & M., San Fran. 8,573 110,941 
Imperial New York........ 249 51,549 
Independence, Philadelphia... 4,389 16,421 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., 

PUIRMOIO MIG \. 5..°s's-0:0:6.9's.0-9!0:2 6,086 37,624 
Law, Union & Rock, London 3,517 37.764 
London Assurance, London.. 10,913 47,630 
London & Lancashire, London 8,915 136,967 
London & Scottish, London.. 1,071 39,779 
Lumbermens, Philadelphia... 4,158 22,660 
Manhattan F. & M., N. Y. 3,341 160 
mercury, St.. Paul. ......5-. 5,616 102,963 
Michigan F. & M., Detroit.. 3,035 57,459 
Netherlands, The Hague..... 1,568 6,657 
New Hampshire Fire, Man- 

Se ES EES LIE A Fie 1.399 5,598 
New Jersey, Newark........ 2,569 39,595 
Northern, London........... 17,864 70,012 
North River, New York..... 7,728 Saat 
North Star, New York...... 4,353 
Norwich Union Fire, Norwich 7,352 151,784 
Orient, PROS wii co éve kc aes 3.853 78,944 
Pacific Fire, New York..... 6,193 28,246 
Palatine, oo eee eee 317 28,640 
Presidential F. & M., Chicago 257 3,002 
Providence Washington, Prov. 4,592 74,030 
Prudential, New York...... 4,425 58,334 
Reinsurance Company, Sala- 

mandra, Copenhagen...... 7,622 ee 
Republic Fire, Pittsburgh.... 2,817 26,546 
Retailers Fire, Oklahoma City 1,398 79,216 
Royal Exchange, London.... 6,362 13,464 
Safeguard, New York....... 740 14,789 
Savannah Fire, Savannh.... 302 3,226 
Southern Home, Charleston. . 3,842 118,889 
Springfield F. & M., Spring- 

Ben, Mee a 2,923 18,546 
Standard, New York........ 1,973 5 
Tokio M. & F., Tokio...-.. 6,457 49°237 
Travelers Fire, Hartford.... 24,326 222,670 
anion, London .........+... 851 38,286 
United Firemens, Philadelphia 294 34,695 
United States Fire N. Y... 18,362 450,613 

fd Merchants & Shippers 
SS ea —_ Kashi pews aleve tl 1,988 46,856 
Ws aa ST eT 4.253 97,112 

r -. & M., Hartford... 9,793 47,786 

Totals (59 companies)... $484,833 $5,927,810 





North British at 150 William Street 
The city, brokerage and service departments 
ot the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
Company were moved from 76 William street, 
New York, to 150 William street, to the new 
Royal Insurance Company building, early this 
week. The remaining departments will be in- 
Stalled there on and after April 1. 


NEW FIRE PREVENTION 
CAMPAIGN 


Half-Million Dollar Fund to Be 
Raised by Business Men 








IRVING T. BUSH CHAIRMAN 





Big Committee to Support Ten Engineers 
for Five Years Under Supervision of 
N. F. P. A. 

Irving T. Bush, president of the Bush Ter- 
minal Company, has been selected as chairman 
of a big committee of business men from all 
over the country which will take an active 
hand in fire prevention work. The plan of the 
committee is to raise $500,000 which will be 
used in the support of ten engineers for a pe- 
riod of five years. The men will work under 
the supervision of the National Fire Protection 
Association in localities where losses are known 
to be particularly bad. 

Chairman Bush has expressed the opinion 
that, with this increase in the engineering staff 
of the N. F. P. A. a great decrease in fire waste 
can be accomplished. He bases this belief upon 
the fact that a great deal has already been ac- 
complished by the two engineers. 

The honorary chairman of the movement is 
Lammont du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. Edward J. Mehren, of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company is national 
vice-chairman. 

Members of the national executive committee, 
in addition to Mr. Bush and Mr. Mehren, are: 
Albert T. Bell, Atlantic City; William H. 
Blood, Jr., vice-president of Stone & Webster 
Corporation, Boston; George W. Elliott, direc- 
tor of public safety, Philadelphia; Harold L. 
Miner, manager of safety and fire protection, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; W. W. Orr, 
secretary of the New York Credit Mens Asso- 
ciation; Dana Pierce, president of the National 
Fire Protection Association, Chicago; Hickman 
Price, director of conservation, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America; Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, secretary of the National 
Fire Protection Association; Alfred H. Avery, 
chairman for Boston; Milton W. Harrison, 
chairman for New York, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Security Own- 
ers. 

Members of the advisory committee are: 
Joseph H. Alexander, president of the Cleve- 
land Railway Company; W. W. Atterbuy, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany; S. L. Avery, president of the United 
States Gypsum Company, Chicago; Julius H. 
Barnes, president of the Barnes-Ames Com- 
pany; J. B. Book, Jr., president of the Book 
Development Corporation, Detroit; Walter S. 
Bucklin, president of the National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University; Newcomb Carl- 
ton, president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company; Howard Coonley, president of the 
Walworth Company, Boston; Phillip H. Gads- 
den, vice-president of the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, Philadelphia; Richard F. Grant, 
president of the M. A. Hanna Company, Cleve- 
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J. E. CLEMENT DEAD 
Manager of Fire Insurance Company of 
Canada Passes 

J. E. Clement, vice-president and managing 
director of the Fire Insurance Company of 
Canada, of Montreal, died early this week. Mr. 
Clement was the organizer and manager of the 
Mount Royal Assurance Company of Montreal, 
and took the position:held at the time of his 
death when the Mount Royal was sold to the 
Great American. 

Mr. Clement was considered one of the best 
non-tariff fire underwriters in Canada. He 
was also agent in Canada for the Abeille of 
Paris, the American Equitable, of New York, 
National of Paris, and the American Lloyds. 


Virginia Rate Hearing 
(Concluded from page 13) 
States Supreme Court, which tribunal will ulti- 
mately decide the correctness or incorrectness 
of Superintendent Hyde’s views. 

Dr. Chandler has openly expressed himself 
in favor of participating fire insurance policies, 
and has stated at the hearings that in his opin- 
ion the unearned premium reserve is the prop- 
erty of the policyholders and not that of the 
companies. While before the commission Mil- 
ton Dargan, Southern manager for the Royal, 
told the commission that it would be entirely 
possible for stock fire insurance companies to 
issue participating policies. Mr. Dargan, how- 
ever, was careful to remind the commission that 
if this were practiced, then the companies would 
have to do exactly what participating life in- 
surance companies do, namely, charge a higher 
gross rate of premium than non-participating 
life companies do. 

Others to appear before the commission were, 
George M. Long, Phoenix of Hartford, presi- 
dent of the South-Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation; E. Wright Spencer, manager of the 
Virginia Inspection and Rating Bureau; Hon. 
Joseph Button, Commissioner of Insurance, and 
C. W. Harris, manager of the Richmond office 
of Rose & Smith, adjustors, who was fire rat- 
ing clerk in the Virginia Bureau of Insurance 
from 1920 to 1927. 


Death of Walter M. Parker 
Walter M. Parker, vice-president of the New 
Hampshire Fire Insurance Company of Man- 
chester, N. H., died suddenly last week. Mr. 
Parker was president of the Manchester Na- 
tional Bank and was.an official of several other 
banking and textile corporations. 








land; R. C. Holmes, president of the Texas 
Company; F. W. Lovejoy, vice-president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company; Edwin G. Merrill, 
president of the Bank of New York and Trust 
Company; Henry D. Sharpe, treasurer of 
Brown & Sharpe Co., Providence; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the General Motors 
Corporation; S. W. Stratton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ralph 
Van Vechten, president of the State Bank of 
Chicago; John R. Washington, vice-president 
of the Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago; Bertram G. Work, president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
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THE DEMAND FOR AN OUTLET FOR CATASTROPHE AND EXCESS REINSURANCE 
OF WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, LIABILITY AND OTHER CASUALTY LINES SHIELD POLICIES 
If AN AMERICAN COMPANY HAS BEEN MET BY 
———SS—_—_____= ——————— 
American Re-Insurance Co 
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Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 


HANDY CHART PUBLISHED 





Casualty and Surety Underwriting 
Results Given 





THIRTY-SEVENTH EDITION IS EARLY 





Contains Data as to Companies in Most 
Convenient Form Possible With 
Ratios on Both Earned and Writ- 
ten Bases 
The thirty-seventh edition of the Handy 
Chart of Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 
Insurance Companies for 1927 has beéfi issued 
this year well in advance of similar publica- 
tiong and was the first handy pocket reference 
work to set forth the results of casualty in- 
surance underwriting in 1926. This invaluable 
little publication has achieved its present form 
after consultation and collaboration with the 
managers and statistical experts of the leading 
casualty and miscellaneous insurance companies 
and organizations. The publishers feel that the 
unusual ends they have gone to in the prepara- 
tion of this work and the acclamation attendant 
upon its publication in past years is an in- 
dication that the Handy Chart more nearly 
meets the requirements of casualty insurance 
companies, agents and policyholders than any 
other similar publication issued. It is, of course, 

published by The Spectator Company. 


Items presérited in the main tables for ten 
years include the following: Capital, assets, 
liabilities, reserve for reinsurance; reserve for 
lossés; surplus over capital and all other lia- 
bilities; surplus to policyholders; name and 
location of company; principal officers; date 
of Organization; nét premiums written; pre- 
miums earned; total income; losses incurred 
(including adjustment expenses) ; experises in- 
curred; dividends; and ratios of losses in- 
curred to premiums earned; expenses incurred 
to premiums written and losses and expenses. 


A happy feature of the Handy Chart enables 
the user to locate both the current writings of 
the companies and their underwriting results 
at a glance. The statistics retain the advan- 
tages of the written and the earned premium 
basés. A classification table exhibits the net 
Premiums written and losses paid by the stock 
companies listed in the main tables for each 
class of business transacted by each of the 
respective companies. 

Other features of this useful pocket guide 
are informative tables showing thé essential 
items in statements of stock and mutual com- 
panies not listed if the main tables; also fecip- 
rocal and Lloyds; workmen’s compensation pre- 
miums, losses, loss reserves, claims and ratios; 
liability premiums ; loss and loss réserves; suits 
at law and ratios; aggregates of the transacted 
table and States and territories itt event corm- 
Panies operate in short period. 


The tables in the Handy Chart indicate that 
the year 1926 was rather favorable with the 
106 leading stock companies shown. Their pre- 
mium income increased from $577,290,646 in 
1925 with a loss ratio of 50.1 per cent to $630,- 
660,071 with a loss ratio of 50.6 per cent. In 
both years, workmen’s compensation was the 
leading class in point of volume, the premium 
income being $130,505,034 in 1925 and $146,- 
454,068 in 1926. The loss ratio for this class 
of business in 1926 was 67.3 per cent, slightly 
lower than for the preceding year. Though 
not showing such a sizeable volume as work- 
men’s compensation, automobile liability insur- 
ance was, nevertheless, greatest from an un- 
derwriting angle. Automobile liability pre- 
miums totaled in 1926 $123,512,492, as against 
$116,801,547. for 1925. The loss ratio for 
1926 of 5.19 per cent a few points higher than 
for 1925 and showed a loss ratio of 47.7 per 
cent. The results above are the aggregates for 
106 of the casualty and surety companies of the 
United States and represent about 90 per cent 
of the total business transacted by all the 
stock companies. Individually, the majority of 
these companies showed corresponding improve- 
ment in 1926. In 1925 33 out of 8g companies 
showed a combined loss and expense ratio in 
excess of 100 per cent; 50 out Of 106 companies 
showed such a ratio in 1926. In 1925 34 out 
of 89 companies listed showed a higher expense 
ratio, and in 1926 49 out of 106 companies have 
a higher expense ratio. 

The Handy Chart is a valuable reference 
work not alone for insurance men but for pol- 
icyholders of companies writing casualty, surety 
and miscellaneous lines. The Handy Chart for 
1927 contains 88 pages and sells at $.75 per copy 
in manila binding and $1.25 in flexible pocket- 
book. 


Western Casualty Admitted to 
Massachusetts 

Boston, Mass., March 29——The Western 
Casualty Company of Chicago has been ad- 
mitted to Massachusetts to write workmen’s 
compensation and liability insurance. The 
license was granted on March 23, rates having 
been approved, and membership in the Rating 
and Inspection Bureau effected. The company 
has also filed a surety bond running to the 
Commonwealth, the penalty of which is at least 
$25,000, to guarantee the payment of a deposit 
for the protection of outstanding workmen’s 
compensation claims. 

The company started business in 1914 to 
write coverage on the interests of Armour & 
Company, and it is understood its business in 
Massachusetts will be confined to these risks. 
The financial statement for the year ending 
December 31, 1926, shows a capital stock of 
$250,000, admitted assets of $748,750, total lia- 
bilities of $301,179 and surplus of $197,580. 
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COMPENSATION RATES 


Revision to Be Made in New Jersey 








EFFECTIVE JUNE 30 





A. R. Lawrence, Bureau Chairman, Makes 
Announcement 

Rates for workmen’s compensation insurance 
in New Jersey will be revised, effective June 
30, according to A. R. Lawrence, chairman of 
the Compensation Rating and Inspection Bureau 
in that State. The difficulty of getting proper 
payroll audits is affecting the smaller risks of 
this class in New Jersey as well as elsewhere, 
but no particularly sharp upward revision of 
rates is expected. It is possible that the pay- 
roll audit situation on small risks may be met 
by an increase in the minimum premium de- 
posit, and the rate change in general is ex- 
pected to show a slight increase. Announcing 
the proposed revision, Chairman Lawrence said : 

The governing committee has determined 
upon a review of local experience and a more 
or less general revision of premium rates with 
the intention to make such rates effective Jurie 
30, 1927, as to renewal policies and_bona-fide 
new risks dating June 30, and thereafter. The 
program has advanced to such a stage that the 
revised rates can probably be released toward 
the latter part of April. 

It has been determined that the rules govern- 
ing the application of revised rates will be about 
the same as heretofore. It shall not Be per- 
missible by cancellation or rewriting or by the 
extension of the term of any policy to alter an 
existing contract for the purpose of enabling 
the risk to be written at revised rates or to 
avoid the application of revised rates. Under 
all circumstatices reviséd rates will apply at the 
normal expiration date of the policy contract 
actually in force on the date of this letter. 


JOSEPH V. GOSLINE APPOINTED 
Will Manage Compensation and Liability 
for Maryland Casualty 

Announcement is made of the appointment of 
Joseph V. Gosline as manager of the compen- 
sation and liability departments of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, Baltimore, succeeding 
Harry B. Quinn, recently promoted to the posi- 
tion of resident manager at the Maryland’s De- 
troit office. 

Mr. Gosline is a native of Philadelphia; 
thirty-four years old. His business career 
started in 1916 with the Pennsylvania Compen- 
sation Rating and Inspection Bureau, then or- 
ganized. During the World War he was with 
the American Expeditionary Forces in France 
for a period of two years, and upon his return 
was appointed, January 1, 1920, as statistician 
in the Pennsylvania Insurance Department by 
Governor Sproul, on the recommendation of 
Thomas B. Donaldson, Itistirafice Commissioner. 

In July, 1922, Mr. Gosline was appointed the 
compensation actuary of the insurance depart- 
ment following the death of Dr. E. H. Downey, 
who had been the actuary for many years. 
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We find it very satisfactory to 


Courses in our Training School help 

















Home Office Buildings 


take on Young Agents who have posst- 
bilities and train them in accordance with our ways. It 


makes for a mutually progressive, permanent 
and profitable arrangement. 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


We can usually find a good Starting point for the Young Agent 


























You Who Seek Opportunity 


Opportunity exists always for those who 
seek success and satisfaction in life insurance 


field work. 


During 84 years the first American legal 
reserve mutual life insurance company has been 
served and built to greatness by men who found 
both success and satisfaction in so doing. 


This company writes all standard forms of 
insurance and annuities on both men and women. 


Age limits 10 to 70. 


Those who contemplate life insurance 
field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
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An Exceptional Sales Opportunity 
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For full particulars address 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


National Life Association 


i Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa 
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NEW JERSEY MEETING 


Casualty Underwriters Hold Annual 
Banquet in Newark 








SPENCER WELTON A SPEAKER 





W. L. Mooney Says Cut-Rate Agents and 
Cut-Rate Companies Must Go 

Judging from the atmospheric conditions at 
the Down Town Club in Newark last Thursday 
evening, New Jersey does not lack for agents 
who have pep, vim and vigor. All three quali- 
ties were exhibited at the twelfth annual din- 
ner of the Casualty Underwriters Association 
of New Jersey which called forth a “goodly 
gathering.” John L. Martin, president of the 
Association, acted as toastmaster. 

Spencer Welton, president of the New York 
Indemnity, and first speaker on the evening’s 
program, entertained the members with a light 
after-dinner talk, replete with humor, that broke 
all records for brevity. The peace thus ac- 
quired, however, was short-lived, for William 
L. Mooney, vice-president of the Etna Life 
Insurance Company, who succeeded Mr. Wel- 
ton on the list of speakers, lauded the New 
York Indemnity’s president for the splendid 
co-operation he has given to the insurance busi- 
ness. In depicting the success of the insurance 
business, Mr. Mooney portrayed Mr. Welton as 
a motivating power toward greater things and 
gave him a definite place in the progress of 
insurance. 


GrEAT Business GRowTH 

In analyzing the great strides made by the in- 
surance business, Mr. Mooney praised the 
agents for the co-operation they have shown, 
.and pointed to this cause as being primarily re- 
sponsibility for the success attained. To show 
that insurance has more than kept pace with the 
financial progress of the nation, the speaker re- 
ferred to the fact that the assets of insurance 
companies today amounted to over thirteen bil- 
lion dollars and that the premiums, during 1926 
alone, were over three and a half billion, 
agents receiving $2,000,000 a day in commis- 


- sions. 


Drive out the cut-rate and unfair agent or 
broker, drive out the cut-rate company or the 
company which settles its claim unfairly, and 
you will raise the business to a higher degree 
of service, beneficial to all concerned, said Mr. 
Mooney. 

Former State Senator J. Henry Harrison, 
who appeared toward the end of the session, 
was then introduced as the finest friend the in- 
surance business in New Jersey ever had. 
Hailed as the next governor of New Jersey, 
Senator Harrison thanked the gathering for its 
welcome and approval of his services as chair- 
man of a special committee on banking and in- 
Surance, which was responsible for the 
thorough reorganization of that bureau in the 
Garden State. 


C. A. Gough, deputy insurance commissioner 
of New Jersey, and the last speaker, reviewed 
the progress of the reorganized insurance de- 
partment of that State and said that in 1926 





there were forty-one new companies formed 
within its boundaries with a capital of $31,- 
500,000. 

Another speaker though unintroduced and 
unheralded was Mr. Sugar, who delivered a 
short, forceful and vociferous talk that amused 
some, angered others and flattered none: 

William J. Morcom, manager at Newark for 
the Etna Casualty and Surety, was chairman 
of the banquet committee. 


WILL INCREASE CAPITAL 
Bankers Indemnity Raising Total to 
$1,000,000 
The board of directors of the Bankers In- 
demnity Company of Newark has recommended 
to stockholders that the capital of the organiza- 
tion be raised from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and a 
meeting, to be held April 19, will pass the 
proposal. It is probable that 50,000 new shares 
will be issued this year and 50,000 next year. 
The insurance department of New Jersey has 
just completed an examination of the Bankers 
Indemnity and shows a _ surplus somewhat 

higher than that claimed by the company. 

The present capital of the company is $500,- 
ooo and the surplus is $725,000. The par value 
of stock is $5 and the new shares issued this 
year will be sold at $12.50 per share; thus 
adding $250,000 to capital and $375,000 to sur- 
plus. 


Possible Changes in Massachusetts Com- 
pensation Law 

Boston, Mass., March 25.—If the bill goes 
along -without any halts, Massachusetts will 
see quite a few changes in its workmen’s com- 
pensation law called for in Senate 239. This 
combines seventeen petitions for amendments 
which included proposed changes, most of which 
were ignored. The amendments reported for 
favorable action have to do with copies of 
hospital and medical records; notice of common 
law rights; compensation during period that 
wages were earned; expenses incidental to hos- 
pital service; dependents in cases of death in- 
creasing the minimum weekly compensation to 
$9.00 and the maximum to $18.00; waiver of 
rights to compensation; lump sum settlements ; 
court review; acceptance of the act by cities, 
towns or counties, and approval of rates. 


N. B. Yoder Made Assistant Secretary of 
Constitution Indemnity 

The Constitution Indemnity Company, Phila- 
delphia, has promoted N. B. Yoder to be as- 
sistant secretary. He has been associated with 
the Constitution since June of last year in the 
capacity of chief accountant. 

Mr. Yoder was born in Georgia and educated 
in Pennsylvania, graduating from high school 
in Philadelphia in 1912, and from the Wharton 
School of Accounts and Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1917. 

Immediately after graduation he entered the 
service of the Lehigh Valley Railroad in their 
auditing department; subsequently the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company, and in 1923 he 
entered the accounting department of the In- 
dependence. Indemnity Company. 
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OHIO DECISION 





E. J. Faulkner Comments on Expense 
of Management Case 





CALLS IT “FAR-REACHING” 





President of Woodmen Accident Explains 
Effect of Ruling 

Following the decision of the Ohio Supreme 
Court that the statute limiting the management 
expense of foreign mutual assessment companies 
to 30 per cent (while not affecting Ohio com- 
panies) was unconstitutional, THE SPECTATOR 
has received a communication from E. J. 
Faulkner, president of the Woodmen Accident 
Company, Lincoln, whose organization was one 
of those benefited by the decision. A complete 
story of the decision and the companies affected 
by it appeared in THe Specrator last week, but 
President Faulkner’s comments throw additional 
light on the situation and are as follows: 


[To THE Eprtor or THE SpPecTaTorR] 


The decision of the Ohio Supreme Court ir 
declaring the so-called 30 per cent law relating 
to the expense of management of foreign mu- 
tual companies doing business in that State 
(which has been on the statute books of Ohio 
for a number of years), discriminatory and un- 
‘constitutional, is, perhaps, more far-reaching 
than at first appears. It goes without saying 
that the decision is sound and upholds not 
only the fundamental law of the country but 
is in line with good business judgment. 

Ever since the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Paul vs. Virginia, 
declaring that insurance is not interstate trade 
or commerce and not subject to the regulation 
and control of the Federal Government, the 
States have gradually imposed greater and 
greater burdens upon the business until almost 
unbearable conditions have been brought about. 
Often one State makes mandatory what an- 
other State absolutely prohibits. 

This decision of the supreme court of Ohio 
will clear the atmosphere in some respects. It 
does make it definite that a State cannot dis- 
criminate against foreign insurance companies 
in favor of home companies after the foreign 
company has been admitted to the State. This 
decision again emphasizes the point that it is the 
function of the State to govern and not to 
exercise a paternal interest relative to the meth- 
ods of conduct of any particular business, and 
makes clear that when a State has put its stamp 
of approval on the contract issued by an insur- 
ance company the function of the State is lim- 
ited to seeing that that contract is not violated 
and that the company behind the contract is 
amply able financially to carry out the terms 
thereof. 

The price for which the contract is sold or 
the expense of the company in the conduct of 
its business is not a matter over which the State 
has any control. 


Keystone Indemnity Exchange Expanded 

The Keystone Indemnity Exchange, of Phil- 
adelphia, which writes participating automobile 
insurance, is entering North and South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, and is already licensed in 
Florida. The company is desirous of securing 
capable representatives in these States. The 
Exchange has done a yearly business of about 
$600,000 in premiums and has declared liberal 
dividends. 
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Public Liability Rates 
(Concluded from page 3) 
frontage, and the total losses amount to 4,780,- 
802. While the rate level for the city as a 
whole has been increased, the rates have never- 
theless been decreased in some of the better 
sections. 

The public liability rates for private residences 
and two-family dwellings have not been 
changed for many years. The latest available 
experience for Greater New York indicates that 
the former rates are no longer adequate and in- 
creases have therefore been made as a result of 
the revision. 

‘Among the more important changes made in 
the underwriting rules, it is newly provided that 
buildings designed for or occupied for store 


purposes and in addition, by one or two families 
for residence purposes, shall hereafter be class- 
ified and rated as apartment houses. Such build- 
ings have been classified and rated specifically 
in the past as one or two-family dwellings and 
stores. Two-family dwellings occupied for 
residence purposes and also for professional 
and business purposes will hereafter be classi- 
fied and rated as apartment houses. 

The minimum annual premium for apart- 
ments, tenements, boarding or rooming houses 
for all boroughs in Greater New York remains 
at $15 per building. This minimum premium is 
not subject to reduction by reason of the rules 
covering concurrent policies or landlords’ pro- 
tective liability. 

A plan of experience rating has been adopted 
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PROSPECTS EVERYWHERE 


F, & D. Representatives have an unusually large field in which 


to cultivate premiums. 
portunities includes: 


Banks, large and small.—Bankers Blanket Bonds. 


A brief catalogue of their sales op- 


Individual or 


schedule fidelity bonds, guaranteeing the honesty of officials 


and employes. 
curity blanket policies. 


Burglary, robbery and hold-up insurance. Se- 
Check forgery and alteration Insurance. 


Building and Loan Associations.—Bankers blanket bonds. In- 


dividual, schedule, or blanket fidelity bonds. 
Check forgery and alteration Insur- 


and Hold-up Insurance. 
ance. 


Burglary, Robbery 


Mercantile and Industrial concerns.—Individual, schedule or 


blanket fidelity bonds. 


Burglary, robbery and hold-up Insurance. 


alteration insurance. 


Mercantile safe burglary 


insurance. 
Check forgery and 


Fraternal and Beneficial Organizations.—Individual, schedule or 


blanket fidelity bonds. 


Burglary, robbery or hold-up insurance. 


Check forgery and alteration Insurance. 
Private Educational and Semi-charitable Institutions.—Individ- 


ual, schedule or blanket fidelity bonds. 
Check forgery and alteration insurance. 


hold-up Insurance. 


Burglary, robbery or 


Contractors.—Surety Bonds are generally required from con- 
tractors on all public work such as government, state, county 
and municipal road paving jobs; sewers, buildings, etc. Safe 


burglary insurance. 


Paymaster 


robbery insurance. Check 


forgery and alteration insurance. 

Lawyers.—Bonds are required in connection with nearly every 
suit, as well as in connection with the handling of most estates. 
Public Officials—Most public officials are required by law tc 


furnish surety bonds. 


Householders.—Burglary, theft and larceny insurance, covering 
against property damage and dishonesty of servants, as well as 
loss through burglary or robbery. 


It pays to be an F. & D. Agent: 


The coupon at the bottom 


of this page will give us an opportunity to prove that state- 
ment. Now is a good time to use it. 


Production Department 


Fidelity & Deposit Company 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately repre- 
sented in this territory I will be glad to have 
full information regarding an agency connec- 
tion made with your Company. 


? 
& 
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FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds and 


Burglary Insurance 


to become effective concurrently with the re- 
vised rates. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in February 


Accidents in the coal-mining industry of the 
United States in February caused a loss of 162 
lives among the employees, according to infor- 
mation received from State mine inspectors by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. Of these deaths, 129 were in the bitumi- 
nous mines in various States and the remaining 
thirty-three in the anthracite mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. The output of bituminous coal for the 
month was 52,904,000 tons, showing a fatality 
rate of 2.44 per million tons of coal production. 
The fatality rate for anthracite mines was 5.64, 
based on a production of 5,852,000 tons. The 
combined rate for bituminous and anthracite 
mines was 2.76, based on 162 fatalities and a 
production of 58,756,000 tons of coal. 


Injured Lifting Books, Wants 
Compensation 

RicHMoNnp, Va., March 28—An_ unusual 
compensation claim was heard by the Virginia 
Industrial Commission this week. Morgan P. 
Robinson, archivist in the Virginia State 
Library, is seeking compensation on the ground 
that he had to undergo an operation, necessitated 
by his having lifted heavy books during the 
course of his duty. The case has been con- 
tinued. The Commission’s decision will deter- 
mine whether or not the State of Virginia is 
liable to Mr. Robinson. 











COMMONWEALTH 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


{ PHILADELPHIA’S OLDEST 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE and TEAMS 
INSURANCE 


NO OTHER LINES 
BEST POLICIES 
LOWES .” RATES 


UP-TO-THE MINUTE SERVICE 
WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
BUSINESS and FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 
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COMPLETION BONDS 


Vice-President of American Surety 
Cites Opportunity for Agents 








WILLIAM E. McKELL’S VIEWS 





Says Producers Should Fully Inform Clients 
Regarding Construction Hazards 

At a meeting at the Bedford branch of the 
Y.M.C.A. at Brooklyn, New York, last week, 
William FE. McKell, vice-president of the 
American Surety Company, spoke on contract 
and completion bonds. He said among other 
things : 

Contract and completion bonds are written 
by the surety companies in vast volume and the 
premiums thereon make up a considerable part 
of the total premium income. On the other 
hand, large and frequent losses occur notwith- 
standing care in the selection of risks. As a 
consequence, contract and completion bonds are 
among the most promising and at the same time 
among the most dangerous and difficult to, han- 
die of any class. 

The prediction that new construction in the 
United States for the year 1927 will exceed six 
billions of dollars points to an opportunity for 
large commissions on premiums from this class 
of business. In fact any producer is overlook- 
ing a real opportunity if he does not give at- 
tention to this end of the business not only for 
the income to be derived therefrom, but because 
of the service such producers can render to 
their clients. 


Mr. McKell then cited the instance of an 
important part played by his own surety com- 
pany in making good on a contract bond in the 
West, and referring to the case said: 


Whether this was private or public work I 
think anyone having a sum of money to expend 
will agree that good business would require 
the giving of a bond by the contractor. No 
project of any size should be undertaken with- 
out a bond being required of the contractor. 
Any producer, if he is looking after the inter- 
ests of his client, will see to it that his client 
is fully informed as to the hazards assumed 
when work is undertaken without a bond from 
the contractor. Such requirements when de- 
cided upon are usually specified in the specifi- 
cations or in the call for bids. The premium is 
paid by the contractor unless otherwise speci- 
fied, but naturally the owner pays the premium 
indirectly because the cost is added to or in- 
cluded in the bid of the contractor. 


Jeweler Advertises Company’s Denial of 
Liability 

Satt Laxe City, Utan, March 28.—A local 
jeweler gives the insurance world a slam in 
the following paragraph in an advertisement 
announcing that he is ready to resume business 
following a big haul by bandits who entered the 
place two weeks ago: 


INSURANCE COMPANY QUIBBLES 


Our temporary embarrassment was made 
acute because the insurance company which has 
carried our insurance for many years chose to 
stand upon technicalities, and because our safe 
was not wrecked by dynamite or battered by 
sledge hammers, they refuse to pay our loss, 
and are compelling us to institute legal proceed- 
ings to collect the heavy loss we sustained. 
Our attorneys advise us ours is a just and equi- 
table claim, which should and must be paid. 

The chief clerk of the store in question was 


visited at his home by members of a desperate 








INTERSTATE BUSINESS 
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DISTRICT MANAGERS WANTED 


OPEN TERRITORY IN 34 STATES 
LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
MODERN POLICY FORMS 


UNEQUALLED CLAIMS PAYING RECORD 


(63% of Total Premium Income Paid to Policyholders in Claims) 


Special Policy Forms for Business Women 

Unusual Home Office Cooperation 

Oldest Organization of Its Kind in America 

Nineteen Years Under Same Management 
WRITE TO 


ROBERT A. BROWN 


GENERAL FIELD MANAGER 


MEN’S ACCIDENT ASSN. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








gang, who threatened to shoot him, his father, 
mother and brother, if he gave false directions 
for opening the safe, and whilst three of the 
gang covered the family with revolvers, others 
proceeded to the store and extracted the jewelry 
from the safe. No damage was done to the 
store or to the safe, and, as the jeweler’s ad- 
vertisement says, the company denied liability. 


Why Carry Insurance? 

Accidents occur 113 times as often as fires. 

One death in every 11 results from an acci- 
dent. 

3,000,000 persons are constantly ill in the 
United States. 

One person in every 6 suffers a spell of sick- 
ness during each year. 

One person in every 9 meets with some form 
of accidental injury each year. 

57 automobile accidents occur every hour; 
1370 every day; 500,000 every year. 

Automobiles kill 20,000 persons each year, 
which is at the rate of 55 every day. 

More than 5000 persons are killed and 50,- 
000 injured each year as a result of fires; 6000 
drown. 

More than 7000 passengers, trespassers and 
employees are killed each year in railroad ac- 
cidents. 

One person dies of illness every 30 seconds; 
120 every hour; 2880 every day; 1,051,200 every 


year. 
—From literature sent out by the Twentieth 
Century Life Company, Chicago. 


Police Commissioner Resigns 
Police Commissioner George V. McLaughlin 
of New York has resigned to accept a business 
post and may be succeeded by Joseph A. War- 
ren, commissioner of accounts. 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY MEETING 
Connecticut Service Office Holds Gathering 
at Hartford 
Agents and field representatives of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of 
New York, numbering 130, attended a dinner 
at the Hartford Club in Hartford, Conn., last 
week, following a business convention held by 
the Connecticut service office of the company. 
In addition to agents from Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Vermont, a num- 
ber of home officials were present as invited 
guests, among them being President J. Scofield 
Rowe, Vice-President J. C. Heyer, Vice-Presi- 
dent Luther E. Mackall, General Counsel Ed- 
mund E. Donegan, Assistant Secretary Charles 
S. Thayer, Claims Attorney S. M. Thomas, 
James E. Ryan, manager of the forgery bond 
department, and Publicity Director. R. W. 

Smiley. 

Samuel J. Putnam, field director in charge of 
the Connecticut service office, was toastmaster, 
and introduced Mayor Stevens of Hartford, 
who delivered a brief address of welcome to the 
visiting agents. 

President J. Scofield Rowe, who recently re- 
turned to New York after an extended business 
trip in the Middle West and South, spoke to 
the agents on the subject of “Metro-Surance,” 
declaring that it stood for fair play, good faith, 
sound security and progressiveness. 

During the dinner, Field Director Putnam 
read a business production challenge issued to 
the company’s agents in the territory of the 
Connecticut office by the Chicago branch office 
of the Metropolitan. This challenge was en- 
thusiastically accepted. 
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COMPULSORY AUTO INSURANCE 
Maryland Prefers to Let Massachusetts 
“Try It on the Dog”’ 

The Maryland General Assembly has voted 
to table the compulsory automobile liability in- 
surance bill drafted by Insurance Commissioner 
Carville D. Benson, the count being 65 to 26 
against. This action kills the measure in Mary- 
land for the next three years. Those who spoke 
against the bill indicated that the whole ques- 
tion was still in an experimental stage and they 
preferred to let the Massachusetts situation 
work itself out. 


Prominent Insurance Men to Aid 
Salvation Army 
In order to insure the social, economic and 
spiritual activities of the Salvation Army, with 


New York city as the beneficiary, the fore- 
most insurance men have organized a commit- 
tee to aid the 1927 Maintenance Appeal. 


Haley Fiske, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the life insurance committee ; 
Clarence A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home Insurance Company, N. Y., is chairman 
of the fire insurance group; Julian Lucas, presi- 
dent of Davis, Borland & Co. will head the 
division of insurance brokers; H. N. Town- 
send of Johnson and Higgins has assumed re- 
sponsibility for the marine insurance interests, 
while the casualty and surety groups have or- 
ganized under the leadership of John McGin- 
ley, New York manager of the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 








Fall Coverage--- 
One Policy 


HOUSANDS of new automobiles will enter the already con- 
gested traffic this month. For his own protection, no person 
should be driving a car without safe, sound liability insurance. 


For the protection of the public no motorist should venture into 
today’s traffic stream without full coverage. 


Through arrangements made with the AGRICULTURAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WATERTOWN, N. Y., Metropolitan 
Agents are able to furnish their clients with full coverage in one 
policy—public liability, fire, theft, property damage, collision, tornado, 
hail, earthquake, accidental discharge of water and explosion. 


April Is Automobile Insurance Month. 





CHARTERED 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President 
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BAUMES LAWS 


Countrywide Action Being Taken on 
Such Legislation 








UP IN FIFTEEN STATES 





National Surety, Through E. M. Allen, 
Has Organized Proponents of 
Statutes 
The Baumes crime laws in New York, in be- 
half of which THE Spectator has long waged 
an active and consistent campaign, are meeting 
with the support of the public in other States 
and bid fair to become fixtures on the statute 
books of the country. THE SPECTATOR’s recom- 
mendations, originated nearly two years ago, 
have been incorporated in the March bills of 
the State Crime Commission and some of them 
have already been signed by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York. The Baumes laws 
which were passed last July received the back- 
ing of THE Specrator for months before action 
was taken on them, and they have done much 
to make the Empire State unhealthy territory 

for confirmed criminals. 

In its efforts to make this type of legislation 
nation-wide, THE SpecraTor is meeting with 
the hearty support of the surety and casualty 
companies, and statutes similar to the Baumes 
laws are now up in more than 15 States. It is 
a matter for regret, however, that petty parti- 
sanship and so-called adherence to the demands 
of the legal fraternity should have been re- 
sponsible for killing the criminal “fence” bill 
in New York last week. This measure would 
have put the burden of proof on the possessor 
of stolen property and was the result of care- 
ful and prolonged study as embodied in the re- 
port of the prison committee of the Association 
of Grand Jurors of New York County, in the 
formation of which THe Spectator assisted. 

Great impetus, nationally, has been given to 
statutes similar to the Baumes laws, by the 
action taken by the National Surety and New 
York Indemnity companies through Vice-Presi- 
dent E. M. Allen. The National Surety ap- 
pointed one man in each State to further such 
legislation; it having already been proved that 
such laws, as in part originated, and wholly 
supported, by THe Sprecrator, have reduced the 
number of burglaries by about 25 per cent with 
a corresponding reduction in loss ratios. 

In South Dakota the bill has been signed by 
the governor; it has passed the Senate in Ver- 
mont and is now pending in the house; and it 
is understood to have passed in Massachusetts. 
New Jersey, Alabama and Kentucky have bills 
with sweeping provisions before them, but it 
is unlikely that the measure as framed in Min- 
nesota will pass. The concerted action of in- 
surance interests is necessary. 


S. T. Mallinson Gets West Virginia 
Appointment 

S. T. Mallinson, private secretary to Gov- 
ernor Gore, of West Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to fill out the unex- 
pired term of John C. Bond as State auditor. 
This office carries with it the title of Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 
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SEEK CHANGES 





Substitute Compensation Bill 
gested in Michigan 


Sug- 





HIGHER MAXIMUM LIKELY 





Provision Regarding Occupational Diseases 
and Non-Accidental Injuries May 
Remain 
LansinG, Micu., March 28.—A higher maxi- 
mum compensation rate, but no change in the 
provisions as regards compensability of occu- 
pational diseases and injuries of non-accidental 
character, is indicated as the outcome of the 
lengthy controversy in the Michigan Legisla- 
ture over revising the existing workmen’s com- 

pensation act. 

Following several labor committee sessions 
in the House and a pubiic hearing at which 
Governor Fred W. Green and a number of no- 
tables spoke, the committee has reported out a 
substitute bill containing several of the pro- 
visions of the compensation bills introduced by 
Rep. Frank Wade, Flint, president of the Michi- 
gan Federation of Labor, and Rep. Charles 
Bartlett, Detroit, both members of the commit- 
tee. Representative Wade’s measure was the 
target of attacks by many State employers as it 
was declared to be too radical in including both 
an $18 maximum rate and provision that all 
occupational diseases be made compensable. The 
Bartlett measure was considered to include the 
concessions satisfactory to employers. 

The compromise measure contains the $18 a 
week maximum, a raise of $4 from the present 
law, and several of the less important changes 
asked in the Bartlett bill. 


C. W. Ray, President of Hoosier Casualty, 
Was Company’s Organizer 

C. W. Ray, who was elected president of the 
Hoosier Casualty’ Company, Indianapolis, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of C. H. 
Brackett, was the organizer of the company and 
has been its secretary and treasurer up to the 
present time. Mr. Ray, who entered the insur- 
ance business as claim adjuster for the Colum- 
bian Insurance Company, formed the Hoosier 
Casualty in May of 1907 and the company was 
changed to a stock organization in 1921 with 
a paid-in capital of $100,000. 


Continuing Organization of Quebec Mutual 
Casualty 


The Quebec Mutual Casualty Company is 
being organized in Canada, with headquarters 
at 511 Christine street, and will start with pay- 
rolls amounting to $20,000,000 as policyholders. 
Delay in the effective date of the Compensation 
Act of the Province is not checking the work 
of organization. 

Provisional directors of the company are 
Julian C. Smith, Shawinigan, Water and Power 
Company; George H. Montgomery, K. C.; Ad- 
jutor Amyot, Dominion Corset Company; Que- 
bec; J. A. Bothwell, vice-president, Brompton 
Pulp and Paper Company, East Angus; J. 


Deschatels, Fashion Craft, Montreal; Col. H. 
J. Heasley, G. W. Sadler Belting Company, 
Montreal; Edgar M. Berliner, Victor Talking 
Machine Company of Canada; Norman Hol- 
land, Holland Varnish Company, Montreal, and 
J. M. Thompson, Dominion Oilcloth Company, 
Montreal. 


John L. Mee Recovering 
The “many friends of John L. Mee, vice- 
president and superintendent of agents for the 
National Surety Company, New York, will be 
glad to learn that he has begun recovery, though 
slowly, from the attack of pneumonia, which 
confined him to the New York Hospital. 





May Have Compulsory Measure in 
Virginia 
Ricumonp, Va., March 29—A compulsory 
automobile measure which failed of passage at 
the regular session of the Virginia General 
Assembly in 1926 seems likely to crop up again 


at the present extra session. A resolution has 
been prepared, but has not yet been introduced, 
providing for the appointment of a commission 
to study the subject. However, some members 
express themselves as opposed to compulsory 
automobile insurance: because they believe there 
would be no regulation of premium rates and 
they, consequently, fear the companies would 
make the premiums burdensome. 
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the 


1927 HANDY GUIDE 


To Premium Rates, Applications and Policies of American 
Life Insurance Companies 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 


CONTAINS the new rates, values and policy forms issued 

since publication of 1926 edition. No progressive 
life insurance agent can afford to be without a copy of this 
most complete work. 


A CANVASSING DOCUMENT OF FACTS 


PRICES 


Plain Edition - - - - $4.00 Thumb Indexed Edition $4.35 
With Three Supplements 5.00 With Three Supplements 5.35 


Special Company Prices on Application 
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INSURANCE 
STOCK 
INVESTORS 


will find our BI-WEEKLY 
ANALYSIS AND QUOTA- 
TION PAMPHLET of Insur- 
ance Stocks a valuable refer- 
ence. 


Issued just frequently enough 
to enable you to keep abreast 
of their trading activities and 
with pertinent information re- 
garding specific insurance com- 
panies, it is worthwhile filing 
for future use. 


We shall be glad to send you 
FREE and without obligation, 
a copy of this publication and 
to put you on our mailing list 
to receive copies regularly. 


Just clip and fill in your name 
and address on the coupon be- 
low and mail to 


CURTIS & SANGER 
Established 1885 
Specialists in 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
MEMBERS 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCK EXCHANGES 
49 Wall Street, 

New York City 








Curtis & Sanger, 
49 Wall Street, Dept. S-331 
New York City. 


Please mail me without obligation 
a copy of your BI-MONTHLY 
ANALYSIS. 
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Benefit and Pension Funds 
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HENRY R. CORBETT 
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Specialty — Pension Funds 
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Established 1865 David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB. PACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
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Audits Calculations Consultations 
Examinations Valuations 
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Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


Consulting Actuaries 


Actuarial Service in all branches of Insurance and for Pension 
Funds—Examinations and Appraisals—Statistical Service and 
Installations—Companies and Associations managed under 
contract—Office Systems and Reorganizations—Insurance Ac- 
counting and Auditing. 

75 Fulton Street New York 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
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A. SIGTENHORST, F. A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


National City B.nk Bidg., WACO, TEXAS 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE, seeds nA py Intermediate, Group, 
Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Trogical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, lac. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
OMAHA DENVER DES MOINES 














Inspectors and Adjusters 








SAMUEL BARNETT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
INSURANCE LAWYER 


502 Forsyth Bidg. ATLANTA, GA. 





EMPIRE INSPECTING AND ADJUSTING CO 


SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
FOR COMPANIES 


314 McKINL®Y BI DG. BUFPALO, N. Y. 

















COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Statisticians 











E. L. MARSHALL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Underwriters 
Statistical 
Bureau, Inc. 





We render complete statistical service and 
ons you of the pressure of annual statement 

ngs 

We are also equipped to prepare cancellation 
and reinsurance schedules, or handle any job 
where the use of tabulating machines er comp- 
temeters is desirable. 


Phone: BEEKMAN 1461 


81 Fulton St. New York City 














T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Gelcord Bldg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








F. M. SPEAKMAN, C. P. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
BURNS & SPEAKMAN, Certified Public Accountants 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 








ABB LANDIS 
CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDEPENDENT LIFE BLDG. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 











L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


29 South La Salle St., Chicago 











THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 


I. Introduction. 

II. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 

III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 

IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 

V. Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 
Every Entry Age and Duration. 

VI. The Aggregate Life Table. Ele- 
mentary and Monetary Func- 
tions 4 Per Cent. 

VII. The Select Life Table. Elementary 
and Monetary Functions 4 Per 
Cent. 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Miscellaneous Insurance 








=———— 


*Aetna Life Stock 





Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 540 550 
Curtis & San er, TWE Ws cae cc eecces 540 555 
Markham & Company............ 540 555 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 540 555 
Lewis & Co., hg caine a en ook a 540 555 
McKinley & GI Ids. Winch vin ao «6.0 
Aetna Life (Full ait Receipts) 
Conning & Co., Hartford 540 550 
Markham & Company.. 540 550 
Lewis & Co., Hartford 540 550 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 205 225 
Markham & Comp UN ales 4s sain 205 225 
Roy T. H, Barnes vs o., Hartford. . 205 225 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 205 225 
Conn. General ‘Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1500 1550 
Markham & Company aie ie ws sealed 1500 1575 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 1500 1575 


Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 1500 1575 
*Harttord Fire 


Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 495 505 
Markham & Compan J pail eae aks’ & 495 505 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford... 495 505 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 495 505 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., acorns pAkbraata.g aiaee 620 650 
Markham & Compa: ASS ee 620 650 
Roy T. H, Barnes Te ¢ ..Hartford.. 620 650 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. unde pa een dew 620 650 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 740 750 
Markham & Compan EE Se eee 740 750 
Roy T. H. Barnes Te .,Hartford.. 740 750 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ........... 740 750 
*Phoenix Insurance 
Curtis G Get icie di ccvascccv tis 530 540 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 525 535 
Markham & Co., Partioed: <<, os ees 525 535 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 525 535 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 525 535 
Travelers Insurance 1115 1125 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1115 1125 
Markham & Co., Hartiord.....6.3. 1115 1125 
Roy T. H. Barnes & Co., Hartford.. 1115 1125 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............. 1115 1125 


*Stock dividend. 


NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. 84 9% 
Boston Casualty 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 15 25 


Boston Insurance 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 505 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 525 
McEiitey @ Co. NY. oo cee te ce 525 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Chas. A, Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
WOES 63 Cob eh wh 0 004s8 ons 3 € 90 
NS eos one wath ec vigek eae ¥ 275 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 205 215 


Conveyancers Title Ins. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 100 
Mass, Bond. & Ins, Co. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V...........- 290 300 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 285 300 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 45 


New Hampshire Fire 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 340 360 
Old Colony Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 265 
Providence Washington 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 355 375 
Springfield Fire & Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 525 545 
United Life & Accident Insurance 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 45 vane 


The Glens Falls Handy Book 

Under the above title, the Glens Falls Insur- 
ance Company has issued a book which is made 
up of various volumes of the Glens Falls 
library. The topics are: Fire Insurance—A 
Profession as Well as a Business; The Why of 
Stock Insurance; The Fire Insurance Policy— 
What It Means; Automobile Insurance—Its 
Features and Functions; U. & O—The First 
“Little Brother”; The Rental Group; On Land 
or Sea; Man vs. Nature—Windstorm, Tor- 
nado and Earthquake Insurance; Allied Lines. 
This book contains matter of interest and im- 
portance to the average agent. 


South Carolina Licenses Must Be Issued 

A mandamus has been issued requiring Insur- 
ance Commissioner J. J. McMahan of South 
Carolina to relicense fire insurance companies 
without requiring them to file Supplementary 
Report No. 2. 


Iowa Non-Medical Bill Amended 

Des Mornes, Iowa, March 26.—Insurance in- 
terests are well pleased with the attitude of 
the general assembly in the treatment of im- 
portant measures. The house and senate have 
been at variance on minor points in the bill 
permitting the writing of non-medical life in- 
surance, the house amendment limiting the 
amount any company can write on one life and 
the amended form has been accepted by the 
senate. 


As the bill first passed the senate, no per- 
son without passing a medical examination 
could obtain a policy larger than $2500 in one 
year nor more than a total of $10,000. The 
house amendment permits an individual to ob- 
tain a $2500 policy from as many different cori- 
panies as he was able, thus removing the re- 
striction of $10,000 as the aggregate. The non- 
medical bill as thus amended has been favor- 
ably considered in both houses. 


New Mississippi Governor Is State Man- 
ager of Royal Union 

Des Mornes, Iowa, March 25.—The Royal 
Union Life has received from Hon. Dennis 
Murphee his announcement upon assuming the 
position of governor of the State of Missis- 
sippi upon the death of Governor Whitfield un- 
der whom Mr. Murphee was serving as lieu- 
tenant-governor. Mr. Murphee is State man- 
ager in Mississippi for the Royal Union Life 
and visited the officials of the company here 
only a few days before the death of his chief 
and at that time he addressed the Iowa general 
assembly. 


Prudential’s Fifty Years 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Mr. Duffield especially has stressed the public 
duty on the part of the Prudential. In his an- 
nual report for December 31, 1924, he stated 
that during the year the company had made real 
estate loans amounting to $150,092,608.34, which 
with the total loans outstanding created the sum 
of $505,737,357-60 invested in that form of se- 
curity. Of the loans made during the year, 16,- 
637 were on private dwellings and 825 on apart- 
ment houses. These loans, it is estimated, fur- 
nished housing facilities to 25,878 families. Mr. 
Duffield discussed these loans as _ follows: 
“Speaking generally, I think it is evident that 
in making our investments the company has 
not been unmindful of what I might term its 
duty to the public. Its primary duty is, of 
course, to its policyholders, to see that the 
funds entrusted by them to it are invested with 
the highest degree of safety as to principal 
and adequacy as to return. In a company of 
this size, however, there should be a further 
recognition of duty to the public at large, 
namely, that with the full discharge of its ob- 
ligations to its policyholders it should invest 
their funds in such a way as will best promote 
the public welfare. This secondary obligation 
has not been overlooked in the investment of 
Prudential funds. An examination thereof will 
evidence the truth of this statement. The Pru- 
dential has been of aid to the home-builder, it 
has provided funds for the farmer to aid him 
in the production and distribution of his crops, 
it has assisted in the financing of railroads and 
other arteries of commerce, it has provided cap- 
ital for public utilities needed by the people, 
and given aid to municipalities, to the States, 
and to the Union itself. While each of these 
objects has its own special appeal, that of aid- 
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ing in the solution of the housing problem, 
particularly in our large cities, is of paramount 
importance. Nothing does more to promote so- 
cial discontent than inadequate housing facili- 
ties for our people. Necessarily crowded as 
they are in the large cities and with increasing 
rents, the question of providing a home is be- 
coming more and more serious for the man of 
average or small means. His difficulties should 
make their appeal to an organization such as 
ours. We have done a great deal along these 
lines. Our instalment loan, which has met with 
such signal success, has shown that we have 
anticipated the needs of many of those who 
are desirous of building their own homes. We 
have recently broadened our policy in connec- 
tion with the making of construction loans, and 
this I am sure will be of great benefit. I do 
not think we should stop here. Wherever op- 
portunity offers to aid those who are seeking 
to erect buildings to house those of small means 
economically and comfortably, we should, in 
my opinion, where it can be done with safety, 
give to them our aid.” 

Mr. Duffield, in this same report, also called 
attention to the fact that the total amount paid 
in taxes and license fees, Federal, State and 
municipal, during the year 1924 was $6,746,- 
242.33. He called attention to the. evils inher- 
ent in this situation in strong and pertinent 
language by saying: “While the question of 
the increasing tax burden imposed by Federal 
and State governments upon policyholders in 
life insurance companies is one that should re- 
ceive the earnest consideration of all of those 
who are charged with the management of their 
funds, we have a unique problem by reason of 
the incopration of the Prudential in the State 
of New Jersey. I refer to the statute of that 
State which imposes a municipal tax at the pre- 
vailing rate upon the surplus funds of the life 
insurance companies incorporated in this State. 
Under this statute the Prudential paid in 1924 
to the city of Newark, the sum of $264,307.27. 
If our surplus increases and the statute remains 
in force, the amount of this payment will, of 
course, increase proportionately. It is difficult 
to find any reason justifying the imposition of 
this tax by the city of Newark on Prudential 
policyholders. The theory of taxation is, of 
course, the contribution to a common burden by 
reason of a common benefit secured. Pruden- , 
tial policyholders, by reason of the fact that 
their funds happen to be deposited in Pruden- 
tial vaults in the city of Newark, secure no 
benefit by reason of their contributions to that 
municipality in the form of taxation. No ad- 
ditional burden is created on the municipality 
by reason thereof, and no obligation would seem 
to exist upon our policyholders to contribute 
to purposes from which they receive no benefit. 
The fact that this tax is unique renders our 
problem a difficult one. New Jersey companies 
are under a handicap not sustained by those in- 
corporated in other States, and while we have 
so far been able by economies to more than meet 
this handicap, in the years to come it may cre- 
ate a burden which will seriously embarrass the 
company.” 

The experience of the Prudential in accept- 
ing industrial business in limited amounts 
without medical examination, led the company 
to experiment in the issuance of ordinary busi- 
ness in the same manner, limiting its accept- 
ances to $2000 or less, on endowments not ex- 
ceeding twenty years, at ages 35 or under. The 
company, while glad to expand its business, 
closely watches the expense rate and keeps its 
expenses down to a minimum. As a result, 
dividends apportioned to policyholders during 
1924 exceeded $45,000,000. The company has, 
since 1921, put every industrial policy into 
immediate benefit, thus placing it upon the same 
plan as the ordinary policy. 
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0. GC L. BUILDING 


Same Rates for Males and Females. 





of CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. R. NUESKE, President 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Bivd. cunning through 
Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 


A Wider Field— 
An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual er Quarter- 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 














Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | ee ee ees: 
Males and Females alike. ADAMS ST. 

Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. | Continental |5 Chicago Bo 
{| Commercial ti OR ins 
We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D.C., Fla., Ga., Ill., la., a Nee’l. Bk. E Sxcenee 15178. 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. «QUINCY ST. R 9% 
Old | Fed- Ilinois | 7/8 
Colony] eral | m m 

THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = pit] ifs./ 5) Mechenn 
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Are You Satisfied with 
Your Job? 


Are your earnings all that they should be and is 
your job capable of expanding into what you wish 
for the future? 


IF NOT, a real opportunity is offered to you in 
the State of 


ALABAMA 


This state is the home of the greatest industrial 
center in the entire South, and where thriving 
industries are, business is always good. 


Your communication will be treated with confi- 
dence. 


THE FOLMAR AGENCY of ALABAMA 


Southern Managers 
The Louisiana State Life Insurance 


Company 
Executive Offices Branch Office 
Troy, Shepherd Bldg., 
Alabama Montgomery, Ala. 











Which Is The Lowest Cost Company? 


Perhaps no company can claim to have the Lowest 
Cost on all forms of policies at all ages and for all 
durations, but the net cost of our ‘‘SPECIAL FIVE” 
is very unusual. Compare our cost on this policy with 
that of Government Insurance or with that of the 
lowest cost company you know of. 


THE PREFERRED RISK $5,000.00 SPECIAL 


Ordinary Life, $5,000, Age 35, Premium $106.50— 
Dividend first year $17.25 (contingent upon 
payment of second premium). Net Cost first 
year $89.25 or $17.85 per thousand! HOW DOES 
THIS STRIKE YOU? IT IS GOING OVER BIG! 


PERFECTED ENDOWMENTS return the savings in ad- 
dition to the face of the policy at death. The forfeiture of the 
excess premiums over the ordinary life premiums is avoided 


CHILD’S ENDOWMENTS issued from Age One Week up, 
with Waiver of Premium Benefits, if the parent dies. 


REGULAR POLICIES ISSUED FROM AGE 10 YEARS UP. 
The improved GOLDEN RULE AGENT’S CONTRACT 


gives— VESTED RENEWALS 
UNRESTRICTED TERRITORY 
AUTOMATIC PROMOTION 


Everything any reasonable man could want is yours for the 
asking if you are the right kind of man. 


The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company 


580 E. Broad St. Columbus, Ohio 


C. W. Brandon, President 
D. E. Ball, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
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Catching Fire to Your Opportunity 





in the Life Insurance Business 


By Cuartes H. LANGMUIR 


Third Vice-President, New York Life Insurance Company :* 


Picture to yourself here in this room a pile 
of shavings, a sorry looking heap—just a pile 
of shavings. Along comes a man with only a 
tiny match, but it is alight, and immediately 
the heap of shavings bursts into a flame that 
warms the cockles of our hearts. 

Many a-time I have looked over a list of 
prospects that were nothing but shavings to 
me—because I was “blue.” Again I looked, 
with my mind alight, and the list sparkled with 
opportunity. 

When a man cures himself of the “blues,” 
what happens is that he catches fire to life, 
perceives again the opportunity in life that 
almost always lies close at hand. In the life 
insurance business the opportunity is less lim- 
ited and nearer to his hand than in any other 
line of work. To get yourself out of a slump 
you merely relight your mind, and I shall feel 
happy to-day if I can give you a “box of 
matches” to use in the emergency. 

There are a half dozen famous excuses for 
aman to feel “blue” in the life insurance busi- 
ness : 

1. He is likely to draw from his best friends 
an expression of doubt as to whether it is a 
good business to be in. To overcome this doubt 
he must demonstrate his success. Then his 
friends reverse themselves, pat him on the back 
and say, “Well, old man, I didn’t believe you 
had it in you. Your business is one I never 
could succeed in.” 


2. He finds it really difficult to keep his’ 


mind in condition to work steadily and effec- 
tively as he did when he had a boss standing 
over him all the time. 

3. There are so many people in the world, 
all of them indifferent at the start, and most 
of them strangers, that he loses heart when he 
tries to isolate the single live prospect from the 
multitude. 

4. Everybody knows what life insurance is, 
and he finds it hard to make a man listen to the 
same old arguments in the same old way. 

5. When it comes to closing, he doubts that 
he has that exceptional personality which en- 
ables one to dominate others—he often be- 
lieves closing to be a subtle, mysterious art 
which he can never acquire. When he fails he 
blames himself too much, saying, “A really 
good agent would have written that man.” 

6. Finally, he finds it a stiff business to keep 





Address before the Tri-State Life Insurance Sales 
Congress at Philadelphia, March 25, 1927. 


happy in. So many people turn him down, for- 
get their appointments, go back on their prom- 
ises, are rated-up or rejected by his company! 

I will try to take each one of these reasons 
for grief and suggest a cure. 


Is Lire INsuRANCE A Goop BUSINESS TO 
BE IN? 

Please stand aside for a few moments and 
look at the life insurance business, over the 
fence, as it were, just as if you were not 
already engaged in it. Do you see a business 
that is holding its own in the world, one that 
is gradually slipping back, or one that is rap- 
idly advancing? 

In 1906, out of the total population of the 
United States, men, women, children, foreign- 
ers, laborers, negroes—one in every six had his 
life insured. 

In 1926 one in every two had his life insured. 
Is there any record of growth like this in his- 
tory? 

Life insuarnce is, in fact, increasing much 
faster than either the population or the earn- 
ings of our country. 

In the last twelve years the population of 
this country has increased approximately 25 
per cent; wages and salaries have increased 
100 per cent; savings have increased 175 per 
cent; total life insurance in force has increased 
335 per cent. 

Now men succeed in this world for two dis- 
tinct reasons, first, by their own effort and abil- 
ity. Second, by the growth of the enterprise 
they identify themselves with. Many a man 
of superability has fallen by the wayside be- 
cause his business fell. Conversely, many a 
man of average ability is to-day a leader in 
some business that has grown so steadily and 
so fast that it has lifted him along with it. Life 
insurance is in the latter class, and we who 
have been in it for these great decades must 
count ourselves fortunate. 

In my own company, the average paid busi- 
ness per agent has increased as follows: 

In 1902 the amount of new business per agent 
was $18,0000; in 1916 the amount of new busi- 
ness per agent was $409,000; in 1926 the amount 
of new business per agent was $90,000. (These 
figures include part-time with whole-time 
agents). 

Therefore, in the life insurance business a 
man should take heart. He should not listen to 
the doubts of his friends. The total life insur- 
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ance sold increases every year. The tide is 
constantly with us. The demand for life in-* 
surance grows as family affection, education 
and prosperity grow. You sell men and women 
what they should have. You do no man a 
wrong. You say nothing you have later to be 
ashamed of. You have to cross no street be- 
cause an old policyholder approaches on your 
side. You are proud of what you accomplish 
in the world, because from the beginning to the 
end it is good. 

These facts light the fire of determination 
and enthusiasm in any man who gives himself 
over to life insurance. What others have done 
he can do and will do if he wants to do it 
strongly enough. 


Can THE INSURANCE MAN Learn TO Be His 
Own Boss? 


While no man can always “feel good” just 
because he tells himself to, every man can make 
himself work, and by working he finds that al- 
most in spite of himself he settles down to a 
mood of satisfaction. He has achieved a great 
victory; he has become his own boss. But 
how to keep on working with permanence, that 
is the difficult problem to solve, and there is 
only one answer—have a great and definite am- 
bition. 

Peary, in his North Pole experience, tells of 
coming out of his tent one brilliant Arctic sum- 
mer day and finding an Eskimo happily sitting 
in the sun. He said, “Of what are you think- 
ing, Tauchingwaq?” The brown native 
shrugged and smiled, “Oh, great Peary, I do 
not have to think, I have plenty of meat.” 

Many a life insurance agent can be found 
in the agencies of this land sunning himself in 
the warm rays of a $10,000 case just written. 
He “doesn’t have to think”; he doesn’t have to 
work. He has just written a “Ten”! Where 
he should be on such a day, with the precious 
mood upon him, is out closing more “Tens.” 

Take a glance now down towards Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where C. W. Moulthrop started 
in the life insurance business and caught fire to 
the opportunity from the beginning. He deter- 
mined that he was going to secure a half-million 
of insurance every year, $50,000 every month. I 
met him after eight years. He said to me, “If 
I get a half-million every year for ten years 
in succession, will you give me a framed cer- 
tificate to that effect?” Last year I visited him 
in Montgomery and in the most prominent place 































































LIFE 


in his office is hung this document signed by 
the officers of his company, certifying that for 
ten successive years he had done this thing. 
Do you supporse Moulthrop has had any trouble 
keeping himself busy? His ambition has been 
his boss. 


Turis Matrer or Laziness 


There is something to be said, I think, for 
“kidding yourself along” in the life insurance 
business—seasoning life with a bit of humor— 
laughing at yourself, not taking life in too 
deadly serious a vein. 


An agency director one day wrote a surpris- 
ing letter to a new agent, as follows: 


“My dear Mr. Mullinax: 
. I hope you have a lot of turn-downs this 
month. g turn-downs, 1 application; 18 turn- 
downs, 2 applications; 27 turn-downs, 3 appli- 
cations. 
Very truly yours, 
(S) B. A. Norzon.” 


The new agent at first could not understand 
this, but soon the meaning dawned upon him. 
Now he declares that at the beginning of a 
day’s work, with three or four turn-downs he 
may feel a bit discouraged but when he keeps 
going and reaches No. 7 he says to himself, 
“just two more and I shall have that applica- 
tion.” 

Once’ I met an agent who admitted he was 
lazy (Note: it has been only once), but because 
he was lazy he adopted a system.. He figured 








New Policies—New Rates 
Offer Greater 
Opportunities 


Effective February 1, 1927, we added 
to our old line of Pure Protection policies, 
a complete set of new policies, carrying 


Paid-Up Insurance 
Extended Insurance 
Cash Surrender at Age 70 


and with special features of Double In- 
demnity, Triple Indemnity, and Total and 
Permanent Disability. 

Rates are based on the American 
Men’s Table with interest at414%. They 
provide for individual reserves and offer 
exceptional values in life insurance. 

Now is the time to form an agency 
connection with this old, reliable organi- 
zation. Liberal commissions. 


Assets, $5,900,000; Losses Paid, Over 


$8,500,000; Operates in Nineteen 
States. 
Illinois Bankers Life 
Association 
Monmouth Illinois 
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rights. 





Reading - Lancaster - York, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








that each call he had made last year had earned 
him on the average $3. Now, when he wants to 
go to a ball game he says to himself, “Can’t do 
it. Four calls to make, I would lose $12.” On 
the other hand, if none of the four calls results 
in an application he stills says to himself, “Had 
a good afternoon; I made $12.” Perhaps this is 
“kidding yourself” but there is a lot of good 
sense in it. 

A great advantage in averaging the value of 
your calls is that it enables you to feel inde- 
pendent of the individual prospect you are talk- 
ing to. Nothing is so fatal as to have a pros- 
pect think that you must write his application 
in order to pay your grocery bill. It is most 
effective if you can turn to him and say, 
“Don’t misunderstand me. This is not a pro- 
posal for my benefit, but for your benefit. If 
you do not accept it, your wife loses the $10,- 
000, not mine. As a matter of fact I make a 
certain number of calls every day. Each call 
averages so much for me. If you do not ac- 
cept this proposal, it will not affect my average. 
The only loser will be you.” 


At a meeting recently the agents present de- 

manded that their good friend, the French 
agent, tell how he insured the chef, and a large, 
slow-spoken man arose and told this fascinating 
story: 
I show him policy. He say, 
‘Come see me in the spring.’ I see him in the 
spring, he say, ‘Come see me in the fall.’ I see 
him in the fall and he say, ‘Come see me in the 
spring.’ I see him in the spring and he say, 
‘Come see me in the fall.’ I see him in the fall 
and he say, ‘Life insurance, heh? Good ting, 
I guess. How much cost? Guess I take dat 
policy.’ ” 

The point I wish to make is this: the agent 
earned $200 on this case, but when did he earn 
it—on the first call, the second call, the third 
call, the fourth call or the fifth call? No, he 
earned it in five calls and each call in this case 
was worth $40 to him. 

The best recipe for hard work I ever heard is 
the one I ran across in Arizona: 


“T call on chef. 


How Busy Is THE BEE? 


“A honey-bee, it has been figured out by a 
painstaking investigator, extracts one-eighth 
grain of nectar from a single clover blossom. 
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To do this, it must put its proboscis into sixty 
different flower tubes. As it takes 7000 grains 
of nectar to make one pound of honey, the bee 
must actually visit 56,000 clover blossoms; and, 
with sixty tubes to a blossom, this means that 
the bee must take 3,360,000 drafts in collecting 
the sweetness necessary to produce but sixteen 
ounces of honey.” 


How Busy Is THE AGENT? 


“An insurance agent extracts $2500 of insur- 
ance from a single prospect. To do this, he 
must put his proboscis into ten different offices. 
As it takes one hundred of these policies to 
make two hundred thousand of paid business, 
the agent must actually visit one thousand pros- 
pects; and with ten prospects to the policy, this 
means that the agent must take nine hundred 
turn-downs in collecting the sweetness necessary 
to produce $200,000 of business and a fat re- 
newal check.” 


How CAN THE Lire INSURANCE Man LOCATE 
THE ONE LIVE PROSPECT IN AN OCEAN OF 
INDIFFERENCE? 


In the first place my recommendation to him 
is to stay away from people who are in the 
lime-light; from the so-called leaders of the 
community, the well-known citizens, unless in- 
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deed he is a big man himself. After all, each 
of us has just so much height and so much 
weight mentally, financially and socially, and 
we don’t count so much with those of far 
greater stature than ourselves in these respects. 
We read often that it is “just as easy to write 
the big man as the small man”; and, unless 
we watch ourselves, we may begin to believe it. 
The fact is that to sell life insurance to a man 
you must dominate him, and how often is it 
that a small man can dominate a big man? 
There is this consoling factor, however; the 
smaller we are, the more people there are in 
this world just like us, so the opportunity for 
the agent who writes small applications, is 
mathematically greater than for the man who 
writes only big ones. 


‘To back up this statement, let me give the 
experience of a life insurance agent who is one 
of the leaders in the United States—I. S. 
Kibrick of Brockton Mass. Mr. Kibrick came 
to this country as an immigrant not many years 
ago and has built himself into a prominent po- 
sition in his city. His total business last year 
was $1,581,000. The average life insurance 
agent will say, “Oh, well, Kibrick has special 
opportunities; writes big cases; has the inside 
track, etc.” The following is a list of the poli- 
cies he delivered last year, in the order of their 
importance : 


1 for $100,000 
4 for 50,000 
1 for 30,000 
9 for 25,000 
8 for 20,000 
5 for 15,000 
27 for 10,000 


64 from 5,000 to 8,000 
18 from 3,000 to 4,000 

39 from 2,000 to 2,500 
39 from 1,000 to 1,500 
2 for 500 


Total..217 for $1,581,000 


Cut out that $100,000 case and the four $50,000 
cases and how much have you diminished his 
total? Only by $300,000. In fact, eliminating 
everything higher than $10,000, Kibrick has 
$791,000 of business paid for. 


GETTING Prospects vs. “MIxING” 


But still the question remains how to locate 
the prospect, and here I must say a word about 
“mixing.” It is necessary for the life insur- 
ance man to be a “mixer”? The world in gen- 
eral is full of “mixers” who could not possibly 
write life insurance, and the life insurance 
world contains many fine agents who are not 
good “mixers.” Of course these agents are 
good “friends” to many people, are constantly 
making new contacts, but they simply have not 
the time nor the inclination to be “mixers.” 
Have you ever thought that the ability to “mix” 
is one of the most widespread and underpaid 
of traits? In every political campaign there 


spring up thousands of “mixers” right in your 
own district willing to work their heads off for 
$5. But if you only possessed the information 
which these men have about people, what a 
combination it would make! 


So why not pay 
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$5 to such a man for his information? It may 
be worth $1000 to you. 

The other day an agent returning to his home 
saw a little boy on the street corner in a good 
neighborhood. He asked him if he knew a lot 
of other little boys round about, and if he 
would like to earn a dollar. The little boy said, 
“Yes siree, how can I do it?” The agent said, 
“When I pass by tomorrow night, if you will 
have a list of fifty boys and their addresses, I'll 
give you a dollar.”’ The next day he got a list 
that was a gold mine of prospects. 


I met an agent recently who declared that his 
best way of getting prospects was simply this: 
“Whenever I call on a man and have a friendly 
hearing, I always ask him who lives next door, 
and whether he might be in the market for life 
insurance. Every month I get good business 
by simply calling ‘next door.’” 

The other night an agent, lying awake, heard 
the milk wagon clattering along the street. 
This thought came to him—‘everybody is talk- 
ing to the business man and the professional 
man, but who talks to the milkman? Who 
knows where the milkman lives or where he 
works?” Donning his wrapper the agent 
caught the milkman, found where to get the ad- 
dresses of the other working from that depot, 
and out of twenty-eight names he wrote twenty- 
one applications. 


Is THereE Any New Way oF SAYING THE 
SAME Otp THING? 


My professor of English used to insist that to 
describe an object you had to look long enough 
at it to find just the words that would raise 
that object before the eyes of the reader. We 
must do the same thing in life insurance. 

The briefest description of life insurance that 
I have ever seen is the following: 

1st—If John Smith has a policy and should 
die, his wife will get the money immediately. 

2nd—If John Smith has no policy and should 
die, his wife will get nothing. 

3rd—John Smith must die some time, but he 
cannot know when, nor how soon he may be un- 
able to secure life insurance. 

4th—If John Smith grows old without insur- 
ance he is the most unfortunate of men. 

5th—If John Smith becomes disabled without 
life insurance, a tragedy has happened for 
which you are partly responsible. 

It is helpful to reduce life insurance to its 
lowest common denominator. When we do that, 
it becomes possible to discover words and 
phrases which will serve us better than long 
selling talks. 

When a friend of mine in Springfield, Mass., 
meets the usual greeting, “I am glad to see you, 
Mr. Deane, but I don’t want to talk life insur- 
ance,” he replies, “Neither do I. But let me 
sit down with you for a few moments to talk 
about your financial future.” 

An agent in Seattle has adopted this almost 
invariable approach: “If I could show you a 
proposition that would fit in with your life pro- 
gram better than anything else you ever saw, 
would you give me ten minutes to explain it to 
you?” The prospect, a bit mystified, says, 
“What do you mean?” and that gives the agent 
his chance to sit down, to ask whether he some 
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day hopes to retire, expects to send his children 
to college, has any plans for paying off his 
mortgage, etc., and then to lay before him a 
really intelligent proposal. 

You wouldn’t sell a woman’s hat to a man, 
nor a man’s hat to a woman, nor should you 
offer the same life insurance policy to the pros- 
pect who is prosperous as to the one who is 
“broke.” Fit the hat to the head of every 
prospect. When a man complains of hard 
times, sell him a “Hard Times Policy.” A 
contract of only $5600 or thereabouts can be 
arranged to pay his wife $100 a month for five 
years, during which time she can hold on to his 
property and manage to live until times get 
better. Every man in period of depression, 
should have a “Hard Times Policy,” and the 
title itself may sell the idea when nothing else 
would. 

A good life insurance agent is resourceful. 
New ideas come to him in the moments of 
crisis. A friend of mine drove twenty miles 
to see two partners, only to meet with the state- 
ment that they could not see him until 8 P. M. 
and then could give him only ten minutes. He 
sat there wondering anxiously what he could 
say in those ten minutes. 


When the partners came in, he showed them 
a piece of paper upon which appeared the fol- 
lowing three letters, one below the other—“N,” 
“C,” “K,” and then he started in. 

“There are only three things to be determined, 
and here they are,” he declared: 

“N”—Need. Do you need life insurance? I 
believe you do, for the following reasons 
gata Do you agree? If so, we can cross 
this off. 

“C”’—Company. Are you satisfied with my 
company? Is it a good enough life insurance 
company for you to insure in? If so, we can 
cross this off. 

“Now—K’—Kind. All we have to determine 
is the kind of life insurance that you require 
and that we can do very quickly.” 


Is THERE AN INSIDE SECRET TO CLOSING? 


We worry altogether too much about closing, 
in my opinion. We worry about our person- 
alities, ask ourselves if we have the gift of the 
salesman, etc. Now a man should forget his 
personality, his shortcomings and his commis- 
sions, and think only of his prospect. As Harry 
Rosen used to say, “When my prospect signs 
his name, J am that prospect. His aims are my 
aims; his hand is my hand.” 

Very few men have any special compelling 
quality about them. Such men are so rare that 
they hardly count. The inside secret of closing, 
therefore, for most of us, is to think our way 
through. “Thought is the steam of the mind.” 
Therefore, accumulate so many ideas and rea- 
sons why a man should insure that your steam 
will outlast his steam and you will secure the 
application. 

But make it easy for the man to buy life in- 
surance, don’t humiliate him by forcing him to 
close in a “knock-down and drag-out” style. 
When a man signs his name to anything, he is 
an ultra-conservative and by understanding 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


An Old Line Life Insurance Company chartered in NEW YORK is 
now prepared to accept applications for GENERAL AGENCIES in 
New York State outside the Metropolitan territory. 


LIBERAL CONTRACT—EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY 


Only men with a good record for personal production and the ability 
to organize an agency will be considered 


Address Box 15 
Care of THE SPECTATOR 








what is in his mind you will find the easy way 
of influencing him. 

To relieve the pressure of the “close,’ my 
friend Rathbun in Los Angeles used to reach 
for his hat, say good-bye, and start for the door. 
Immediately the prospect would become relaxed, 
more cordial, and perhaps a little sorry he had 
appeared brusque. Rathbun would then turn 
back and say, “It would interest me very much 
to know what there was exactly about my pres- 
entation that did not convince you. It might 
help me with the next man.” 


British and American Life Insurance 
Method Reviewed 

The Statist, of London, has commenced a 
series of articles relating to British and Amer- 
ican life assurance practice. In the first article 
is emphasized the importance of the coming 
International Congress of Actuaries, stating that 
“life assurance has emerged triumphant from 
a period of financial chaos and international 
Bedlam, and the time has come for passing in 
review the lessons thus afforded—lessons that 
have perhaps received scant consideration in 
the general upheaval and under the urgency of 
dealing with situations as they arose.” 

The rapid recovery of the German life 
offices since the stabilization of the mark, and 
the nationalization of insurance in Italy, are 
remarked upon as important developments. A 
better undestanding between life insurance men 
in Great Britain and America is urged, and it 
is stated that: 


Deep down in their innermost consciousness 
Americans and Canadians deem our British 
offices ultra-conservative, over-slow to adapt 
themselves to changing conditions; and there 
are some, no doubt, in this country, impatient 
at the less spectacular progress that is being 
made, who will admit at least to a suspicion that 
the Americans may be right. They look with 
envy at the increasing influence of America on 
life assurance business. Why, they ask, cannot 
some at least of the methods of America be 
employed here? That, we suggest, is one of 
the pressing questions of the day. It may be 
that none of these methods are possible or 
desirable. On the other hand, it would appear 
that some persons, apparently well qualified to 
judge, consider that they are. In this summer 
concourse of life assurance officials there will 
be opportunities for arriving at a better un- 
derstanding of the problem. 

The Statist suggests that if this opportunity 


is to be seized, the initiative must come, not 





from the actuaries, but from the managements 
of the life offices, either directly or through 
the Life Offices Association and the Associated 
Scottish Life Offices. It further says that 
what would seem to be needed is. an interna- 
tional management convention. 


MODERN INSURANCE TENDENCIES 
A New Book of Insurance Contributions 


Edited by Dr. Huebner 
A volume carrying the title Modern Insur- 


ance Tendencies, has been issued by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 
having been edited by Dr. S. S. Huebrier, pro- 
fessor of insurance and commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. This new volume aims to 
record the outstanding changes and tendencies 
in the insurance world during the last ten years, 
which have been numerous and important. The 
book covers the three general divisions, life 
insurance, property insurance and casualty in- 
surance, and also devotes a section to im- 
portant problems of general application. 

Part one, dealing with life insurance, con- 
tains articles by Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D., sec- 
ond vice-president, Metropolitan Life, New 
York; Edward A. Woods, president, the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Company, Pittsburgh; Robert 
Henderson, F. I. A., F. A. S., second vice- 
president and actuary, Equitable Life, New 
York; Frederick H. Ecker, LL.D., vice-presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, New York; William 
J. Graham, F. A. S., second vice-president, 
Equitable Life, New York; M. Albert Linton, 
F. A. S. F. I. A, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual Life, Philadelphia; Edward W. 
Marshall, F. A. S., F. A. I. A., associate act- 
ary, Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia; 
John A. Stevenson, Ph.D., second vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable Life, New York; John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., LL.B., manager, Life In- 
curance Sales Research Bureau; Harold F. 
Larkin, A. A. S., vice-president, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Hartford; Richard L. Place, 
Etna Life, Hartford; J. Anderson Fitzgerald, 
Ph.D., School of Business Administration, 
University of Texas; Lelia T. Thompson, LL.B., 
attorney, Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford; 
Charles K. Knight, Ph.D., professor of in- 
surance, Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 
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The second part treats of property insur- 
ance, and contains articles by H. A. Smith, 
president, National Fire, Hartford; Willis 0, 
Robb, manager, New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change; Robert Riegel, Ph.D., professor of 
insurance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; G, 
Wright Hoffman, Ph.D., assistant professor 
of insurance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; Ed- 
ward L. McKenna, Ph.D., assitsant professor of 
insurance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

The third part is devoted to casualty insur- 
ance and contains articles by James S. Kemper, 
president, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago; Austin J. Lilly, LL.B., general 
counsel, Maryland Casualty Company, Balti- 
more; H. P. Stellwagen, secretary-treasurer, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; Harry J. Loman, Ph.D., professor of 
insurance, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania; C. A, 
Kulp, Ph.D., assistant professor of insurance, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In the fourth part, important problems of 
general application are discussed by Benjamin 
Rush, president, Insurance Company of North 
America, Philadelphia; William Brosmith, 
vice-president, Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford; James L. Madden, J.D., manager, 
insurance department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington; David 
McCahan, assistant professor of insurance, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of insurance and commerce, 
Wharton School of Finance and. Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The subjects treated by these writers embrace 
numerous important phases of the insurance 
business, and will be found both informative 
and interesting by underwriters and students. 
The price of Modern Insurance Tendencies in 
paper binding is $2, and in cloth binding, $2.50. 
Copies may be ordered through The Spectator 
Company. 


Developing Life Insurance Salesmen 

Satt Lake City, Utau, March 25.—George 
R. Duncan, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, has hit upon an excellent idea 
for developing insurance salesmen. A few days 
ago he inserted an advertisement in the local 
press headed: “A Free Course in Life In- 
surance Salesmanship.” It was stated that the 
course would consist of ten free lectures to be 
given “By a highly trained instructor, well 
known in the city.” Those invited to attend 
were “men and women of good character and 
ability, whose ages range from 25 to 50.” 

The lectures began recently and are already 
creating interest. The lecturer is John D. 
Spencer, successful insurance salesman for the 
New York Life, who retired from active work 
some years ago, and has since taught salesman- 
ship on occasions. Mr. Duncan is presiding 
at the classes. 
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Why Do You Remain in the Life Insurance Business 
and What Are Its Opportunities 


By James A. GIFFIN 


Educational Director, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Perhaps none of us could say with any real 
degree of certainty the exact cause which led 
us into the life insurance business, so frequently 
do we mistake apparent causes for real ones. 
But I venture the opinion that most of us who 
have thoroughly tested the business might give 
very similar reasons as to why we remain in it. 

And so I am going to let my talk revolve 
around some of those reasons. I feel that per- 
haps the many hundreds of contacts I have been 
privileged to make with the full time agent, by 
virtue of my position as educational director of 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
have enabled me to get a composite picture—if 
you please—of at least some of the major mo- 
tives which govern the modern life insurance 
underwriter in his choice of the business and 
in his increasing determination to continue in it. 

Let’s suppose that you are the owner of a 
large ranch property, a portion of which has 
always been looked upon by you as mere “pas- 
ture land.” A day comes when you discover, 
by chance, an outcropping of quartz on this 
pasture land. An assay disclosed a high gold 
content, or the discovery may be the certain 





From an address before the Tri-State Life Insur- 
ance Sales Congress, Philadelphia, Friday, March 25. 


indications of a large underlying body of coal 
or oil. Immediately your whole mental attitude 
in reference to that pasture land changes, and 
that which before was regarded by you as of 
small worth, now becomes in your own estima- 
tion of greatest value. 

Your mind is comparable to that pasture land 
in this that while gold, coal, or oil, does not 
underlie all pasture land, the richest of hidden 
treasures in the way of possibilities for greater 
growth and success do permeate and lie hidden 
in the minds of all men. It only becomes neces- 
sary to discover the key for their unfolding and 
forever after, the discovery of these latent 
powers and possibilities, when utilized by you, 
will continue to enrich and enlarge every phase 
of your life and work. What are some of the 
gold ledges and outcroppings of possibilities 
which the life life insurance man is coming to 
discover in his own thinking, the discovery of 
which is tending to rivet the “he-man” in this 
business to the life insurance profession? In 
the first place, it seems to me that perhaps the 
beacon light which is always burning on the 
far distant shore of our vision is kept burning 
by our certain knowledge of the unlimited op- 
portunities which the business presents 


Perhaps it might be well to break down to 
smaller parts this general heading of “un- 
limited opportunity.” First of all, unlimited 
earning capacity. Most men who are now in 
the business have felt keenly the sting of the 
deadly routine monotony of an inside job and 
have longed for the time when they could get 
out into a work which would permit them to 
express themselves in a greater way. The 
slow progress in the matter of salaries, the 
necessity of waiting for the man above to re- 
sign or die, the favoritism which is all too fre- 
quently shown in business promotions, the 
urgent necessity of making more money to meet 
the ever increasing demands of growing chil- 
dren and to maintain a social position equal to 
that of our associates, have all combined to 
bring many men into this business. 


OPpporTUNITY 

One.—The unlimited opportunity, coupled 
with the necessity for self-development, has 
been in the minds of many men an outstanding 
factor to bring them into the business and to 
give them the incentive to carry on. Study the 
outstanding life insuarnce man of any com- 
munity and you will always find a man of very 














Wanted 


By 


A New York Life Company 


Young Single Man 


Supervisor of Agents 


Address 
Box 410 
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Know the facts 


Your judgment can be 
only as good as your 
information, 


Do you know — 


Mutual Trust is one of the few 
purely mutual “old line’ com- 
panies in the United States operat- 
ing on the “full level premium 
reserve basis’’. 


Juvenile Endowments are written 
as low as date of birth? (Regular 
policies to children over ten). 


A Preferred Risk Ordinary Life 
policy is written on an usually 
low premium for business and pro- 
fessional men? 


An “old age’? Income Endowment 
policy providing a life income of 
$10.00 a month per each $1,000 of 
insurance, is issued. Income com- 
mences at age 65. 


Correspondence Invited 


MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CARL A. PETERSON, Vice-Pres. 
A. E. WILDER, Dir. of Agencies 


The Chicago Temple — Chicago 
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They ‘Come Back 
for More 


What is the one real, con- 
clusive proof that a public 
servant is performing its 
task well? 


Repeat business, of course. 


The Union Central Life 
takes pride in the knowl- 
edge that last year its old 
policyholders took 
$78,000,000 of new insur- 
ance, or 42 per cent of the 
entire business of the 
Company. 


That is the result of sixty 
years of devotion to the 
interest of its Agents and 
policyholders. | 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 


Cincinnati 


Founded 1867 John D. Sage 
President 








Central States Life 


Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 








General Agency Openings 
in 
FLORIDA — ILLINOIS 
TEXAS MINNESOTA 
UTAH SOUTH DAKOTA 





Assets $6,500,000 





Insurance in Force 
$65,000,000 
































A Progressive SURETY and CASUALTY Company 
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LIFE 


broad development, both in his knowledge of 
business and of human nature. 

Two.—I think that perhaps the second factor 
which is an outstanding one in the minds of 
most life insurance men to-day is the happiness 
which they derive from their work. Show me 
a successful life insurance man and I will show 
you a happy man. He is doing the work which 
he likes best to do. 

Three.—Because man is by nature sociable 
and because companionship, good will, and good 
fellowship are age old in their lure, the life 
insurance man finds that the very nature of his 
work tends to build for him the finest type of 
friendship which could be built in any business. 
His constant endeavor is to serve and to serve 
well. The thrill which comes to him of mak- 
ing friends of strangers through the service he 
renders is one of the greatest thrills which can 
come to a man in business.’ He has the certain 
knowledge that as long as he “plays the game,” 
everything he does from the time he starts 
work in the morning until he quits at night is 
good. There is no possibility for him in this 
business to do anything which would hurt or 
harm any human being whom he contacts. He 
can go home every night and put his head on the 
pillow with the certain knowledge that whether 
he sold a great deal of business or no business 
during the day, his entire effort for that day 
has been constructive and helpful to everyone 
whom he contacted. 

Four.—The immense personal satisfaction 
which comes to a man with the building of a 
life insurance clientele. No man who has been 
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engaged in any selling enterprise which is not 
consistent with or derived from the building 
of a clientele can know the thrill which comes 
in looking back through the years along a line 
of business friends well sold, well served, and 
with whom he can continue to carry on as long 
as life holds out for him and his clients. Many 
men in this business have little difficulty in 
selling a policy here and there, but the joy of 
this business is reserved for the man who is 
really engaged in building a life insurance life, 
the man for whom, it is not at all infrequent, 
as the years go on, to sell the same man five, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty times. I know of no 
friendships anywhere in the business world that 
are so fine, so enduring and so satisfying as 
those which have been built up by life insur- 
ance men through service selflessly carried out. 
No man can possibly grow into a real life in- 
surance man without rendering the right type 


OPPORTUNITY 


Your chance is here right now to get 
in on a direct Home Office contract with a 
Company that’s on the go. 

We have increased our business nearly 
100% each year since 1917 (except for 
one year) bespeaking life in the organiza- 
tion, an excellence of its policies and un- 
failing service to policyholders. 

Our Company is doing business in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania and California and 
has many good openings for men of 
character. 

Specialized disability protection for 
business and professional people and 
other A, B, and C risks, with a separate 
department for Educational folk and 
Nurses. 

We are not interested in ‘‘shifters” but 
if you want a permanent connection, like 
112 of our representatives now have, 
write to the Agency Department with 
full particulars in first letter. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 
(Stock Company) 
SOUTH BEND 





INDIANA 











A Firm Foundation 


With more than three-quarters of a 
century of success and achievement back 
of it, the Massachusetts Mutual is in a 
position to progress along lines that have 
been thoroughly tested. 

This position is made more desirable 
because of the maintenance of principles 
and practices of high character which 
have molded the three divisions of the 
Company—Home Office, Field Force, 
and Policyholders—into an organization 
whose reputation for stability and fair 
dealing is universal. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Organized 1851 











Peoples 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


$4,696,313.08 on Deposit with the 
Indiana Insurance Department 


$567,115.17 Surplus Protection to 
Policyholders 


$45,000,000.00 Insurance in Force 


NEW STANDARD*POLICIES, LOW RATES, 
DISABILITY CLAUSE, DOUBLE INDEM-~ 
NITY PROVISION, MONTHLY INCOME, 
GUARANTEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 
INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, 
ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, TEXAS, IOWA 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to Insurance 
Producers with experience, character and 
ability. Address the Company. 














North American 
National Life 
Insurance 


Co. 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Under new management this 
company is making rapid prog- 
ress and is in position to offer 
liberal General Agency Con- 
tracts. Our Disability Clause is 


a wonderful sales closer. 


Address for further informa- 


tion: 


Chas. M. McCabe, President 
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of service to his clients. I recently heard Bruce 
Barton give a wonderful illustration of this ser- 
vice thought. 

Over in the Holy Land, he said, is a body of 
water known as the Sea of Galilee. It is com- 
pletely surrounded with green trees, grass, 
shrubs and beautiful flowers. In the sea are 
many fish and numerous people make their liv- 
ing in and around it. Flowing into the sea is 
a stream of fresh water and flowing out of the 
sea is another stream of water which finds its 
destination in what is known as the Dead Sea. 
Around the Dead Sea are no trees, no shrubs, 
no grasses and no flowers and there are no fish 
in the sea because nothing flows out of it. It 
is truly a “dead” sea. The analogy which I 
should like to draw is this, that when any busi- 
ness, or any man, attempts to take without giv- 
ing in return, and he has no right to make 
commissions without rendering in full measure 
the service for which the policyholder pays him 
his commission, he is bound sooner or later to 
become mentally, and from a business stand- 
point, dead and to pass out of the business. 

Five.—The fifth and last point which I should 
like to bring home to you as forcefully as my 
capacity will permit, is the almost universal 
feeling on the part of men who have thought 
this business through, that here is a growing 
business, one which a century from to-day will 
have increased to such a degree as to almost 
stagger our present imagination. 

All too many men have found themselves, 
after devoting the best years of their life to 


the textile business, the manufacturing jewelry 
business, and to various other businesses which 
are subject to seasonal demands, economic 
changes, and the various changes which come 
about in a given period, thrown out of work 
at an age when it is extremely difficult for them 
to adapt themselves to another line of work. 

The value of any business is determined by 
the service it renders to the individual and to 
society as a whole. If it helps forward the 
growing participation by more and more people 
in more and more of the good things of life, 
it is regarded as an agent of progress. If it 
retards this participation in the good things of 
life, public opinion will destroy it. This is an 
infallible test which has been applied by public 
opinion working over a period of time and from 
it there is no appeal. If the institution is 
judged to be of value to society, it becomes 
permanent—a recognized social fact. 

Let’s apply this test to the institution of life 
insurance. In 1850, it is estimated that there 
was about $60,000,000 of business in force on 
the books of the different life insurance com- 
panies. In 1900 this had grown to about $8,- 
000,000,000. In 1910 it had increased to about 
$23,000,000,000. By 1920 it had reached a total 
of $35,000,000,000 and at the end of last year, 
it is estimated that there was about $80,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force and on the 
books of over three hundred life insurance 
companies in this country. Something over 
50,000,000 of people had, by the end of last 
year, availed themselves of life insurance pro- 


tection. Even a more significant thing is d 
closed by the fact that last year there was writ- 
ten a grand total of something like $17,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance in one year—moré 
than twice the amount of life insurance that 
had been put in force during the entire first 
fifty years of life insurance existence here. 
It’s admittedly true that a portion of this” 
increase can be credited to better economic con- | 
ditions, to an increasing realization on the part | 
of business men of the need for business insur- 
ance, to inheritance tax coverage and items of © 
a similar nature, but the big point which [7 
want to bring out is this: Even a moment's | 
consideration will convince you quickly that we 
are living in an entirely different age to-day ~ 
from what we were before the war. We are © 
living in an age of self-gratification. And it” 
would almost seem that the great majority of 7 
people have adopted a sort of false philosophy, 7 
if you please, of “eat, drink and be merry for 
to-morrow we die.” “I am only going to live | 
once and I’m going to have a good time while | 
I live.” The result is that if you will study the 
financial condition of your friends and asso- 
ciates, you will find that for the most part men ~ 
who are making incomes of $4000, $5000, or | 
even up to $10,000, are anticipating next month’s © 
income and spending it this month. And if | 
perchance our friend, due to work well per- | 
formed, obtains a salary increase of $1000 a7 
yearr, he says, “Great! Now I can buy the] 
new six-tube radio set. I can join a different 7 
country club and purchase a larger automobile.” d 








for the right man.”’ 








HE construction of a fine, lasting 

Life Insurance structure depends 

toa great extent on the efficiency of the 

field man, and if the field man is to 

achieve the best results, he must be 

supplied with the finest material and 
implements with which to build. 


Those which The Guardian provides 
for its field force are of proved value, 
evidence of which is to be found in the 
record of :he Company’s progress and 
the individual success of its fieldmen. 
A connection with The Guardian may 
prove to you to be ‘‘the right place 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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